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Hellcat With a Halo 








F... ALONE could not produce the tough, lean efficiency of 
a fighting Aeroprop. True, fire can toughen its hollow, 
rib-reinforced steel blades, but the Aeroprop is tempered 
in many other ways. 


It is tempered by ceaseless engineering efforts to im- 
prove the very qualities which make the Aeroprop a favor- 
ite among pilots. It is light. Make it lighter. It is strong. 
Make it stronger. Simplify it further. 


The Aeroprop is tempered in production where thou- 
sands of craftsmen build it to finest precision standards. 


It is tem pered in the test house where endurance runs 
test each performance factor under combat conditions. 


It is tempered at the battle-fronts where Aeroprop tech- 
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nicians observe, check, and report the facts that can be 
used in building tomorrow’s Aeroprops. 

Yes, from drafting board to combat, the Aeroprop is 
tempered for flight—in the heat of furnace fires, in the 
minds of engineers, in the hands of skilled craftsmen, in 
the service of a host of pilots who fly for Victory. 


Keep "Em Flying! 


in War and Peace, Propeller 
Production at its Best! 
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Gas afiack in an orange grove 


Koroseal is a typical example of B.F. Goodrich development 


pow gas will kill the California 
ted scale, an insect that attacks 
trees and fruit, ruining crops. But to 
kill it, the gas has'to be held in some 
way around each tree. Canvas tents 
over individual trees were tried. But 
they weren’t gas-tight. Coated fabrics 
were tried. But they couldn’t stand the 
California sun. They cracked — and 
leaked. 


University researchers asked B. F. 
Goodrich men for suggestions. 
B. F. Goodrich had Koroseal, the 
flexible material made from limestone, 
coke and salt which had been used 


as a waterproof fabric coating for 
Keroseal—Reg. T.M. 


shower curtains, baby pants, and other 
things. They knew it wouldn’t harden 


and crack, that it wasn’t affected by — 


sunlight — or by air, water or most 
chemicals. A fumigation tent of Koro- 
seal-coated cloth was made. After two 
years it’s still in service, with no sign 
of cracking or checking. Gas leakage 
is practically eliminated, resulting in 
a better kill of the scale with only 


1/3 the gas needed for the canvas 
tent. 


Koroseal coatings on umbrellas, 
raincoats and such things won’t get 
soft and sticky even if they're folded 
up when wet. As a coating on paper 


or as a transparent film it will have 
hundreds of new uses, and while 
Koroseal still can’t be sold for home 
use, it’s available for many essential 
industrial uses now. Reasonable 
amounts can be used for experiment, 
and we're glad to discuss possible 
future products, to help make plans 
or do development work. Write us if 
you have any problem for which a 
covering, coating or flexible material 
might give the answer. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Koroseal Division, 
Akron, Ohio. Fis 


B.F. Goodrich 
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The man who has to plan and 
control the financing of a business 
is sitting in the “hot” seat. 


Taxes, re-negotiations, labor, 
material and conversion costs 
add up to a new version of 
“capital punishment.” 


If they are currently putting a 
strain on your resources, we can 
supply additional operating cash 
in any required amount. 


We are also ready to serve you, 
as we are serving others, with an 
engineered financing plan to: 


1. Purchase other companies. 


2. Buy out partners, officers or 
stockholders. 





THE “HOT” SEAT 


3. Retire bonds, mortgages, 
preferred stock or long- 
term loatis. 


In almost any situation, 
Commercial Credit is prepared to 
assist you on quick notice, with- 
out red tape, restrictions or inter- 
ference with management. 


Whether you require thousands 
or millions, we will welcome your 
inquiry and work out plans and 
terms that will be mutually 
profitable. 


Our complete services are des- 
cribed in a new booklet “‘Caprra 
Sources.” If you didn’t receive 
a copy, write. 
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LETTERS 


A Goak and a Gab 
Mr. Still, in his letter entitled Spelling 
Sutch az Dhiss (NewsweEex, Jan. 17) real 





words. 

However, I think that if we simplify 
along the lines of Carnegie and Tedd) 
Roosevelt, using always American English 
and eschewing all Britishisms, the lar 
guage will gradually become universal. 

EUGENE SMITH 

Louisville, Ky. 


Insurance for Servicemen 

In reference to an article published in... 
NEWSWEEK: concerning insurance taken ot 
by servicemen. We clipped it and sent it # 
our boy stationed in . . . Florida. He bs 
asked us to investigate the [Blank*] insu- 
-ance company not only for himself but fa 
other boys in his outfit. 


-Mrs, J. F. R. Keeck 
Norfolk, Va. 


I should like to call your attention to! 
statement in a story entitled Insurance 
Warning [Periscope, Dec. 18, 1943] whic 
reads: “If the buyer is not a resident of th 
licensing state, the insurance will offer bi 
no protection when he returns home.” Th 
can scarcely hold, since only a few of # 





*Name deleted. 




















End of an Enemy 


In a split second this enemy plane will be blasted 
from the skies by a shell from one of our anti- 
aircraft guns on the ground. 


How can a gun hit a plane going 300 miles an 


hour 20,000 feet up... when it takes the shell 15 
seconds to get up there and in that time the plane 
has gone more than a mile? Besides, the shell curves 
in its flight. Wind blows it. Gravity pulls on it. 
Even the weather affects its velocity. 

The answer is the Gun Director—an electrical 
brain which aims the guns. Swiftly it plots the 
plane’s height and course. Instantly it solves the 
complex mathematical problem, continuously match- 
ing the curved path of the shell to the path of the 
plane so that the two will meet. It even times the 
fuse to explode the shell at the exact instant. 

The electrical Gun Director has greatly increased the 
deadliness of anti-aircraft gunfire. Developed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and made by Western Elec- 
tric, it is one of many war weapons now being pro- 
duced by the peacetime makers of Bell Telephones. 


Until the last enemy plane is knocked down, 
buy War Bonds regularly—all you canl 


Western Electric 


tN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
(8 WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 




























PNEUMOCOCCUS 
TYPE 11 


IHEY ARE CALLED the “Secondary 
Invaders.” If you suffer from colds 
it is important that you know more 


ab =s them... 
porential enemies. 


Medical men tell us that while some 
kind of a virus may frequently start 
a cold, the so-called ‘‘Secondary In- 
vaders” are the germs that so often 
complicate it, and are responsible for 
so many of its uncomfortable and weak- 
' ening symptoms. 

Apparently these threatening little 
fellows can live harmlessly enough in 
your mouth and throat week in, week 


. and realize they are 


out. Then one day, when you're under - 


at, over-tited, or with body resistance 
owered by drafts, wet or cold feet, 
sudden changes in temperature, they 
. Can stage a ‘mass invasion”’ of the tis- 
sues. You're headed for trouble! 

Your common sense tells you that if 
you can guard against such a ‘mass 
invasion” you have a better chance of 

heading off the trouble it brings. 


Germs Reduced in Tests 
That is why it is important, at the 
first sneeze or sniffle, to use Listerine 
rs 3 as a gargle, regularly and 
often. This prompt precaution may help 
head off the infection entirely or lessen 


FRIEDLANOERS 
Baccus 


its severity once a cold does develop. 


Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back 
on throat surfaces and quickly kills 
millions of bacteria. Actual tests have 
shown reductions ranging up to 96.7% 
fifteen minutes after a Listerine Antiseptic 
gargle, and up to 80% an hour after. 

This marked germ-killing action, we 
believe, helps to explain Listerine Anti- 
septic’s impressive test record in fight- 
ing colds. 

Fewer Colds for Listerine 
Antiseptic Users in Tests 


Tests made over a period of twelve 
years showed that those who gargled 
Listerine Antiseptic twice daily had 
fewer colds and fewer sore throats than 
those who did not gargle. Moreover, 
when Listerine Antiseptic users did have 
colds, they were usually milder and of 
shorter duration. 


Surely, when you feel a cold coming 
on, this germ-killing action is a wise 
precaution which warrants your serious 
consideration. But don’t forget—gargle 
early! Lambert Pharmacal Co., Ss. Louis, Me. 


_ At the first sign of a cold 
or.sore throat 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 





biggest insurance companies are licensed in 
every state. I’m afraid the layman might 
misunderstand. 


J. C. Montcomeny 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWSWEEK was not referring to thc rep. 
utable insurance companies which jay 
claims promptly regardless of where the 
claimant resides. It was warning agains 
the so-called “bootleg” companies which 
frequently refuse to pay legitimate claims 


_and, if legal action is resorted to, must be 


sued in a state where the company has as. 
sets (if any). 


DPOOD 


Sen. Owen Brewster 

In Periscope for Jan. 17, I noticed an 
item indicating that Sen. Ralph O. Brew. 
ster of Maine had recently converted the 





Acme 


Sen. Owen Brewster 


familiar “Ralph ©.” into the unfamilia 
“Owen.” I’m curious’ to know the reason 
why. 





an A. R. THomas 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The senator's reason for changing 
Owen Brewster is very simple. He liked 
Owen better than he did Ralph, and le 
had a sight to both names. Owen was 6 
family name and he was waiting for | 
good chance to change over. Here is the 
way he described it to Maine weekly new 


be facetious and say 
that Ralph had done its duty and was cv 
titled to a rest, or cite the~ distinguishel 


precedent of Teheran where the Presiden! 
signed the compact leaving out both his 
second name for the first time in 
creating apparently 
case of my own 


columns were a littlc thin 
— Christmas _ coarse away for 

holiday recess na 4 press associ 
tions accordingly found the story good 
copy 4 fs 
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In How Many Directions 
Does A War Bond 
Pay Interest? 






As well ask in how many ways a man can 


enjoy Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness. 


Sure, most War Bonds are paying you 2)4% interest in cash —a good, con- 
servative investment return. But that is in the direction of your pocketbook. 


What about the interest in the direction of your heart? War Bonds are 
paying heavy dividends in backing the attack for the fighting forces. 


What is the Life interest—your life, the lives of those dearest to you, the 
boys, the girls, the friends whom you hope to see return triumph? 
Is a thousand per cent understating it? 


SY 


What interest does a War Bond pay for Liberty—for you, your home, your 
community, your Country? For that sense of Freedom which is your all- 
in-all? Can you set any limit to a percentage return on Freedom? 





And the Pursuit of Happiness, which is to say the Future? Your happiness, 
your children’s happiness, the inheritance of unborn generations? 
What about that? The War Bond you buy today will be paying interest 
in happiness for generations of your children’s children. 


familiar 
reason 





OMAS No other investment in the World can ever pay interest in so many direc- 
tions. Can you afford to do anything save invest every available dollar in War 





ng to Bonds? Subscribe to the Fourth Way Loan and keep backing the attack. 
ol he * * * 
was 6 
! ea MAtoRY, now engaged 100% in War production of precision products for | 
ph military use, looks forward to the day when the dividends produced by War 
; Bonds will be diverted to the era of peaceful progress. Then Mallory research, 

sank | ee) Mallory engineering and Mallory products hope to make significant contributions to 
guished , the living standards that will play so important a role in the Future your War 
— : Bonds will provide. 

time in 
pare 
my own 
tle thin 
way for P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc: 
a INDIANAPOLIS 6 
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FOR LONGER RATIONED WEAR 








The DEARBORN 





Our Best Post-War Plan for TOMORROW: 
“Make TODAY'S Florsheim Shoes Last Longer” 


Our wartime job today is to make fewer shoes go 
farther—by building better shoes—so that Florsheim 
wearers will get enough, our fighting men get more; 
so that men can under-spend on shoes and over-spend 






on Bonds; so that the extra pairs we don’t make and 
you don’t buy can help bring Victory one day closer. 


oS )somesf/ 
Florsheim. “7,” 

















THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY e CHICAGO oe MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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SNIPPING HOT STEEL WITH THE FLYING SHEAR 








INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS 


Au. steel men know the “flying 


shear”— two fast-rotating drums, 


each carrying a knife, that cut hot 
strip steel into specified lengths 
as metal rushes from the rolling 
mill at 2000 feet per minute. 


By means of electronic controls, 
engineered and built by General 
Electric, and used with special 
G-E motors and generators, the 
flying shear now cuts the steel 
within an accuracy of 14 of 1 per 
cent. Scrap loss in this operation 
is the lowest in history, 

In hundreds of plants, G-E elec- 
tronic apparatus is speeding pro- 
duction, improving quality, 
eliminating waste, This equip- 
ment detects gases. Converts a-c 
to d-c. Opens and closes doors. 
Measures luster of paints. Regu- 
lates motor speeds. Matches 
colors, Detects invisible flaws in 


metals, Multiplies the efficiency 
of modern industry! 


There is standard G-E elec- 
tronic apparatus that is ready for 
immediate installation. Or, where 
needed, G.E. will design and build 
special electronic equipment. 
Back of each recommendation is 
an intimate knowledge of every 
field of industry — 25 years of 
experience in industrial electronic 
applications, And, General Elec- 
tric also supplies the complete 
electric equipment of which the 
electronic apparatus is a part. 


A call to our nearest office will 
put you in touch with a G-E indus- 
trial-electronics specialist. General 
Electric, Schenectady, New York. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: 
“The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 
10 p.m, EWT, NBC—“The World Today” 
news, every weekday, 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS 


‘GENERAL@ELECTRIC 


663-3-8930 


Every week 192,000 G-E employees purchase more than a million dollars’ worth of War Bonds 
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Babies: A son, THEODORE CoMPTON 
KNAPPEN, was born to Berry CoMPTON, 
onetime actress, and THEopoRE KNap- 
PEN, Consulting sa ge and her fourth 
husband (New York, Jan. 19). It was the 
first child for the former wife of New 
York’s former mayor, Jimmy Walker. 

Ezio Pierro Pinza, made his debut 
for Metropolitan basso, and Mrs. Ezio 
Pinza (New York, Jan. 17). 


Birthdays: In Lon- 
don, DOWAGER 
QuEEN Mane of 
Yugoslavia cele- 
pa (jen haven 
ay (Jan. 
working at her Lek 
at the Yugoslav Red 
Cross headquarters. 
—— oe a 
— GRIET FRANCISCA, 
Queen Marte third daughter of 
Princess Juliana and Prince Bernhard of 
ry Netherlands, was 1 in Ottawa (Jan. 
19). 
The commander-in-chief of the French 
Gen. Henri Honore Grimaup, 
was 65 (Jan. 18). 
Cary Grant, Hollywood actor, was 40 
(Jan. 18). . 


Hep, Hep: Artur Ropzinsxi, 50-year- 
old conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra, declared 
at Camp Kilmer, N.J.: “The 
ag woogie which appeals to hep cats 
is the greatest cause of delinquency 
among American youth today.” And 
Sinatra swooners were to him “pitiful 
cases.” From Hollywood The Voice re- 
torted: “I’ve heard some pretty awful 
classical stuff in my time.” And Leopold 
Stokowski defended: “I love boogie woo- 
gie .. . Sinatra is part of our national art.” 


Meyered: Reichsmarshal Hermann Gér- 
ing, 51, who once said: “If the enemy 
ever succeeds in bombing Germany, you 
* can call me Hermann Meyer,” could say 


Mar- . 


style of 


that again, and again and again N: 
lens cain Reichemarshal 
staff watchin 


German air fie 


leyer 
raid on 


an Allied air 
(see photo). 


Ma’rm: Because of the teacher 

Mrs. Wii.L1aM O. Dovucuas, wife of 

Supreme Court Justice, substituted as 

ee in a Washington junior high 
ool. 


International News photos 


Lord and Lady Stanley cut the cake 


the bride for nineteen years. They were 
married the day after they got the license, 
obtaining a waiver of the five-day mar- 
riage law. Cole Porter, song writer, gave 
the bride away, and Mrs. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst Jr. attended the bride. 


Doll’s House: Mrs. VELVALEE MALVENA 
BLucuer Dickinson, 50, owner of a shop 
specializing in expensive dolls and for- 
mer broker for Japanese West Coast resi- 
dents, was arrested in New York by 
_ the FBI.. She was ac- 

cused of sending coded 

messages to South Amer- 

ica by using trade names 

of dolls, thus passing on 

information “very valu- 

able to enemy countries.” 


Bing’s Rest: Bivc Cros- 
BY, actor and singer, dem- 
onstrated a new crutch 
with a folding seat which 
was developed by the 
Crosby Research Foun- 
dation in Pasadena, Calif. 


International News photos 


Herr Géring-Meyer (right) was still a phony prophet 


‘stage wi 





san 
Bing helped the boys to walk again 


iscent of 1g sticks with handles that 
unfold into seats, the Crosby gadget 
provides a steadier support. 


Bennetts: Connie’s sister, BARBARA, de- 
nied she had been fired from the cast of 
“Victory Belles,” New York show, for 
“horseplay” on the 
her hus- 
band, Apprson Ran- 
DALL, as reported by 
Variety, trade paper. 
_— : mnett, who 
said she was “getting 
up on my dignity as 
an aoe and not 
talking about it,” in- 
dicated that money 
was the trouble: “We 
can’t have the Ben- 


nett name playingon * 
Broadway for pes 
nuts.” The play, 

meanwhile, ed. - § 
. ConsTANCE BEN- f 
NETT, actress, ans 


nounced that she 


duration. Connie, : 
now a 
the Fourth ar 


J 
83, psychologist, editor, and author (Lar- 
caster, Pa., Jan. 20). In 1888, he became 


any university to 
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A\ GUY CAN DREAM, CANT HE ? 





The family had been planning that 
new home for months. And, last 
night, I got hepped up on the sub- 
ject, too. The lady of the house asked 
about heating. The boss looked at 
me and grinned. “We'll let the pup 
be furnace man,” he said. 

Great stuff, I think. That means 
Bryant gas heating. Pretty soft for 
them . . . and me. Plenty of heat 
from a furnace that needs no one 
to tend it. Besides, there won’t be 
any fuel bin for the cat to snoop 


in. No more excuse for that old 
clinker collector to set foot on our 
property. No dirt and grit around 
that I'll be blamed for track- 
ing about the house. With space 
saved, maybe there’ll even be a super 
doghouse for me in the basement. 

Sure, it may be some time yet 
before we move into that home with 
the perfect heating system. But, a 
guy can dream, can’t he? 


THE BRYANT HEATER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
One of the Dresser Industries 


LET THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN 





ant 


HEATING 


ALUMINUM. ...“Here was a rebirth of the competitive spirit and individual 
daring that have made America great.” From the Reynolds Aluminum Plant at 
Listerhill, Alabama, pours a vast new supply of this essential metal. 


REYNOLDS 
x 





' REYNOLDS ALUMINUM: 





BROKE THE BOTTLENECK 
OF WARPLANE PRODUCTION 





ARLY in 1940, the United States was producing less than 

4a third as much aluminum as our Axis enemies. 
Reynolds saw the limitations this put on American air- 
plane output—plunged into aluminum production over- 
night. And did it entirely on its own initiative. 

By Pearl Harbor, 16 Reynolds plants were ready and 
rolling. Millions of pounds of Reynolds aluminum poured 
into roaring warplane factories. America, in her hour of 
need, was given a great new source of this vital metal. 


PRODUCTION SOARS — PRICES DROP 25% 


Here was a rebirth of the competitive spirit and individual 


daring that have made America great—a spirit that in- 
spired the entire aluminum industry. Production has soared 
to many times the pre-war output. During the same time 
prices have dropped 257—a vast saving for America at war. 


Today, 40 giant Reynolds plants in 14 states are going 
ahead in high gear—helping to boost America’s aluminum 
production to over two billion pounds a year. 

This astonishing increase in production has proved more 
than sufficient for our war plant needs. As a result alumi- 
num is being made available for certain essential civilian 


requirements—refrigerators, packaging of perishable foods, 


washing machines, and other necessary home-front uses 
where aluminum will save man-hours and do the job more 
economically and more efficiently than any other material. 


AMERICA’S METAL OF THE FUTURE 


Today, all Reynolds’ vast resources are mobilized for Vic- 
tory. Tomorrow, Reynolds’ advanced methods of produc- 
tion and pioneering ingenuity promise to make aluminum 
one of America’s most useful and economical metals. 
Abundant supplies, at low cost, will mean household 
equipment of new lightness and beauty. .. will bring greater 
speed and safety to our transportation systems . . . will 
give us important new building materials; stronger, more 
efficient tools for industry. In short, aluminum will con- 
tribute in many ways to America’s peacetime future. 





AT THE GIANT FORT WORTH PLANT of the Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation, Liberator Bombers, using Reynolds pre- 
fabricated parts and sheet aluminum, pass down one of the world’s 
largest double mechanized assembly lines. For years Reynolds has 
rolled more light-gauge aluminum than any other company; has 
pioneered in producing finished aluminum parts for warplane makers. 





ee hah 


you would have seen a menacing shadow on the 
north side. 
It was cast, strange to say, by the mail man. 
He'd slipped on one of Tommy's toys and broken his leg. 
We were sick with worry. . .. Where would we get the 
money for the doctor? Would we be sued? How much 
would it cost? How long would we pay? 
The shadow grew larger by the minute. When suddenly 
Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man, appeared. 
He smiled, and then without saying a word, he rolled up 
that shadow and put it in his brief case! 


~ wNoth ing to it!” he said. “Your insurance covers every- 


thing. . .. Our doctors and lawyers are taking care of every 
last detail! 

“Shadows,” he continued, “I chase ‘em every day . . . the 
shadows of houses that burn down . . . of auto accidents . . . 
of theft . . . shadows of fear, shadows of doubt! 

“What do I do with them? Why I give ’em to the Air 
Force to spread over the enemy! That’s where they belong.” 

Quick, cheerful service . .. that’s the point of this tale... 
that’s one of the things to remember about American Mutual 
when you consider insurance. Write today for your free 
copy of “Watch”—unique home safety magazine. 


“,,. then Mr. Friendly rolled up the shadow and put it in his brief case!” 
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A new plan that takes the mystery out of insurance! It’s the All American Plan, Amer- 
ican Mutual's quicker, easier method for evaluating your insurance. You do it yourself 


when trouble comes™% 


and see for yourself just how well you are protected. Remember . . . when you insure 
with American Mutual you choose the same company that is protecting more than two 
million families today. Remember, too, you have the opportunity to save 20%—one-fifth! 


—on premiums. Send for 


your All American Plan today. No obligation. Just write 


Dept. A-26, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, 


Boston 16, Mass. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL. . the first American Wabityinsurence company 


© 1948, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INQURANOS eomranv 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow s 


POPD 


Capital Straws 





Don't be surprised if a Russian repre- 
sentative is soon named to the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington; Lt. Gen. 
Leonid G. Rudenko is being mentioned 
for the job . .. The State Department still 
hasn’t told all the story about the Bo- 
livian coup; it has withheld some infor- 
mation to protect the source . . . Maj. 
Gen. George V. Strong, Chief of Army 
Intelligence, will retire at 64 on March 
14 and be succeeded by Maj. Gen. Clay- 
ton L. Bissell, present chief of Air Forces 
Intelligence . . . Because it has now built 
up adequate reserves, the Army is taper- 
ing off on its AMG training schedule; 
schools at four universities have already 
been closed. 





















Pravda Explanation 


The private analysis of the Pravda 
peace story by top Washington diplomats 
is interesting. They acknowledge other 
theories, but believe it is primarily con- 
nected with the Polish situation. The 
British have received peace feelers but 
have answered each with “unconditional 
surrender” and promptly notified the U. S. 
and Russia. Suggestions that the Russians 
have been taken in by Nazi threats to 
“arrange” Anglo-U.S. occupation of the 
Reich while holding the Red Army at bay 
are discounted. Even now, the “Big Three” 
are discussing their respective parts in the 
occupation of Germany. The diplomats 
reason that Moscow expects to have to 
tet tough over the Polish question, and 
that the Pravda story was designed to 
water down some of the warmth the Rus- 
sian people have come to feel toward Brit- 
ain and the U. S. 


Arawe Airfield Mystery 


The mystery of who holds the Arawe 
urstrip on New Britain has intrigued offi- 
cial Washington almost as much as it has 
puzzled newspaper readers. On Dec. 21, 
six days after the invasion began, a com- 
muniqué from General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters announced the airfield’s capture. 
A week later, a New York Times wireless 
dispatch, which had to come through cen- 
sorship, reported its recapture by the 
Japs. On Jan. 12, the Tokyo radio claimed 
capture of the base but a -MacArthur 
spokesman promptly denied this. In- 









quiries at the War Department brought 
denials that the airfield had changed 
hands. However, observers point out that 
the censor would hardlyghave passed the 
Times story unless the’facts ‘were true. 


Finnish Plea 


The State Department, already plagued 
with enough Soviet problems, will soon 
receive a new one from the Finnish Gov- 
ernment. To quash recent Russian atroc- 
ity charges involving Red prisoners in 
Karelia, the Finns have decided to make 
an official request that the U.S. send a 
party of newspapermen to Finland for an 
exhaustive investigation of the Karelia 
situation. Efforts to dissuade the Finnish 
Government from carrying out the proj- 
ect have met with no success to date. 


More Prison ‘Justice’ 


U.S. authorities have run on another 
example of the effrontery of Nazi war 
prisoners whose administration of “self- 
justice” already has been revealed (Peri- 
scope, Jan. 17). This one concerns a 
German soldier—now a U. S. war prisoner 
—who deserted to the U.S. Army and 
was sentenced to death by a German 
court-martial. Recently, a camp inspector, 
who was making a routine camp visit 
under the rules of the Geneva conven- 
tion, was requested by the prisoners’ 
spokesman to arrange for forwarding the 
court-martial documents to the camp 
where the deserter is interned with his 
original unit, so that the death verdict 
could be carried out there—by the de- 


serter’s fellow prisoners! 


War Bonds vs. Winterhilfe 


A fierce behind-the-scenes argument is 
raging between the U. S. Post Office De- 
partment and the German Ministry of 
Posts and Telegraphs. The Nazis claim 
that the slogan “Buy War Bonds,” with 
which American mail to internees in the 
Reich is canceled, offends the sensibilities 
of German postal employes. The Post Of- 
fice rejoins that the appeal for Winterhilfe 
(Winter Relief), with which the Germans 
cancel mail for the U.S., is equally ob- 
jectionable to American mailmen. The 
Germans retort that the Winterhilfe is a 
charitable fund intended to aid destitute 
persons, while War Bond returns are used 
for obviously less charitable purposes. 
That’s where the argument rests. 


Lehman’s Global Problems 

With the UNRRA still in its infancy, 
Director Lehman has encountered per- 
sonnel headaches of worldwide propor- 


tions, and the situation is expected to 
grow much worse before it gets better. 
Present plans call for a staft of 1,200. 
Nearly 300 of the positions are already 
filled by former OFRRO employes, but 
many of them are frowned on by the . 
State Department as “impractical dream- 
ers.” In addition, Lehman has some 15,000 
applications from citizens of the 44 par- 
ticipating countries (Britain alone has 
several hundred applicants lined up), all 
impatiently waiting for jobs. Mean- 
while, choosing top executives is proving 
an equally ticklish task, with only six 
named so far—four Americans, one Briton, 
and one Czecho-Slovak. 


Political Straws 


WMC Chairman McNutt will take 
some political soundings during his cur- 
rent Midwest tour to investigate man- 
power problems . . . And Vice President 
Wallace’s next speaking tour will take 
him to the West Coast, with his first 
address scheduled for Los Angeles on 
Feb. 4; he'll speak at Milwaukee and 
Springfield, Ill., on his return trip .. . 
Supreme Court Justicc Roberts is again 
being talked of in some Washington 
quarters as a possible GOP dark horse. 





Trends Abroad 


A factor generally overlooked by an 
invasion-conscious public but looming 
large in Allied military minds, is German 
retaliation on Britain; bombing and long- 
range shelling might raise havoc wi 
the invasion timetable . . . Those Allied 
diplomats who are now convinced that 
Russia won’t recognize the Polish exile 
government but will support a “people’s” 
regime, gloomily predict civil war in 
Poland . . . There’s no evidence to sup- 
port stories that Marshal von Rundstedt 
has replaced Mannstein on the Russian 
front . . . The Nazis are ready to start a 
new campaign to keep Turkey neutral 
and have sent a foreign-office represent- 
ative to Ankara to work out the best 
propaganda line with Ambassador von 
Papen. 


Latin-American Lines 


Election day (Feb. 13) in Costa Rica 
should be watched carefully; many ob- 
servers fear that the “outs,” if they lose 
the election as appears likely, will try a 
coup . . . Mexican President Avila Ca- 
macho is planning an early trip out of the 
country and guessing is that he will go 


_ to Cuba to discuss expeditionary forces 


with President Batista . . . Those reports 
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from Montevideo about an “imminent” 
revolt in Argentina are wishful; the 
Ramirez government is firmly in the sad- 
dle. 


Liberation and Control 


Though recent understandings with 
the exile governments indicate that AMG 
will not operate in the liberated occu- 
pied countries, the question of when the 
native groups will take over hasn’t been 
decided. Some of the governments—and 
General de Gaulle discussed this 
question with Churchill at Marrakech— 
want to move in with the invading ar- 
mies and take over at once. However, 
London and Washington have balked at 
this. Conditions in many of the countries 
are too confused. If a government were 
unable to maintain control, confusion at 
the rear might mean. defeat for an ad- 
vancing army. Chances are that, despite 
the undoubted squawks from aggrieved 
groups, the military will retain strict 
control until a government proves ac- 
ceptable or until the military crisis is 
past. 


Exiles’ Reception 

On the basis of present indications, 
the exile governments of Norway and 
Holland (see page 29) seem most likely 
to be welcomed home. King Christian 
will serve as a rallying point for the 
Danes. Whether Leopold can do the 
same in Belgium is a little more ques- 
tionable. Although some Allied officials 
are doubtful, the French Liberation 
Committee probably can at least serve 
as a transition medium. The acceptance 
of King Peter in Yugoslavia and King 
George in Greece is highly doubtful. 
President Benes appears to be in a strong 
position in Czecho-Slovakia, but the Pol- 
ish exile government is a question mark. 
Moscow, at least, is convinced it doesn’t 
speak for the Polish people. 


Casey Reaction 


. First reports indicate the reaction in 
India to the appointment of Richard 
Casey as Governor of Bengal hasn’t been 
all good. Some Indians express suspicion 
of him, saying he’s too closely aligned 
with Churchill, whose policies they don’t 
trust. They even think Wavell won't serve 
his full term as Viceroy but will be re- 
placed by Casey, who will then be in a 
position to carry out the Prime Minister's 
ideas. Actually, the British hoped the ap- 
pointment might appease Indian feeling. 
It was felt an Australian would be better 
received than a Briton, particularly since 
Australia furnished much of the wheat 
that went to ease the Bengal famine. 


Foreign Notes 

The improved shipping situation has 
brought pressure in Britain for increased 
food rations, but such a move isn’t likely 
until Allied invasion troops are sufficient- 
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ly established in Europe to permit U. S. 


supply ships to dock directly at continen- » 


tal ports, thus eliminating ‘transshipment 
through Britain . . . Malaria is scourging 
Upper Egypt; the population of one vil- 
lage, Shat Bahari in Aswan Province, has 
been reduced from 617 to 7. . . As part 
of their effort to rebuild a merchant fleet, 
the Norwegians plan demanding replace- 
ments from Germany. 





Russian Trade Blurbs 


Some high government officials are 
disturbed about the plowing stories of 
golden opportunities for U.S. business- 
men in ar trade with Russia. They 
admit that the Soviet will need every- 
thing “from capital goods to shoe laces” 
but point to facts. In the 1934-38 period, 
Russia’s purchases from the U. S. totaled 
$40,000,000, while the U.S. bought 
$25,000,000 worth of Soviet goods. But 
even if Russian purchases increased ten- 
fold, they would not loom large in Amer- 
ican economy. And since both countries 
are not economically complementary, 
there are comparatively few ‘Russian 
commodities which could be accepted in 
payment, aside from raw materials for 
stockpiling -(Periscope, Nov. 22, 1943). 


Bank Jitters 

Indictment of the Chase National 
Bank and an international diamond mer- 
chant on charges of trading with the 
enemy has given other big banks con- 
siderable worry. When alien funds were 
frozen in 1940, the banks carefully 
checked lists of their depositors to decide 
which accounts should be frozen. In 
most cases the decision was simple, but 
indirect alien control was harder to spot. 
Even so, where there was any suspicion, 
the doubt was usually resolved in the 
Treasury's favor—which sometimes meant 
the loss of valuable customers. Now, be- 
cause of the Chase incident, many banks 
have launched another check, some hold- 
ing meetings of officers and personnel at 
which depositors’ names are read aloud 
to see if anyone can spot an account 
that might be suspicious. 


‘Coal-Saver’ Swindlers 

Taking advantage of the coal shortage, 
a number of merchandising opportunists 
are currently fleecing shivering home 
owners with a variety of old-time “coal 
savers.” These chemical compounds, first 
introduced over 100 years ago, usually 
contain more than 75% common salt, sell 
for as much as 35 cents for only 2% 
ounces, and carry fantastic claims of fue] 
economy. However, ‘tests of such prod- 
ucts by the Bureau of Mines and the 
coal industry’s laboratories have proved 
conclusively that no measurable benefits 
result from such chemicals unless they 
are used in quantities of from 20 to 40 
pounds. The FTC already has ordered 
several manufacturers to stop claiming 


their products will increase the combus- 
tion of coal, produce more heat, cut fuel 
costs ‘one third, etc. 


Business Footnotes 


Although War Bond redemptions have 
run about one-fourth of sales recently, 
Treasury officials do not consider this out 
of line when compared with savings with- 
drawals and the surrender of life-insur- 
ance policies . . . The Army heaved a 
sigh of relief when it turned back the 
railroads without. having the period of 
“operation” marked by a serious accident 
. .. One reason why toothpaste manufac- 
turers will be relieved when the return- 
tube requirement is dropped is that, while 
it held, toothpowder sales increased 28%, 
while toothpaste sales advanced only 5% 
. .. Midwest manufacturers of clocks, bi- 
cycles, etc., are placing increased orders 
for a wide range of parts for delivery 
soon after Germany’s collapse. 





Book Notes 


Swick Welles, the former Under Sec- 
retary of State, is writing a new book 
“U.S. In a Changing World,” which 
traces the chain of political events leading 
up to the war and forecasts what will fol- 
low the Axis surrender . . . Emil Ludwig 
has contracted to write a biography of 
Adolf Hitler for the Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co.; however, research on the book won't 
begin until after the Nazis surrender and 
4 eae a enter comeny —“ 7 ae L. 

encken to comp a supplement 
to his “the American Language” this 
year . . . Richard Wright, author of the 

seller “Native Son,” is putting the 
finishing touches on his autobiography 
“American Hunger,” for publication this 
summer by Harper's. 


Movie Lines 

A recent Army survey shows that sol- 
diers still in U.S. training camps prefer 
war movies, while those on the fighting 
fronts desire films which offer escape and 
relaxation . . . Deanna Durbin is being 
groomed by Columbia for straight dra- 
matic roles; the transition will be gradual, 
with the star singing fewer songs in each 
succeeding picture . . . Vivien Leigh will 
return to the screen in a British version of 
Shaw’s “Caesar and Cleopatra,” directed 
by- Gabriel Pascal. 


Press Notes 


Look magazine will soon shift from a 
biweekly to a weekly . . . The London 
Daily Express currently claims the largest 
daily circulation in the world, 2,800,000 
copies—850,000 more than The New York 
Daily News . . . The first direct radio 
telegraph circuit between India and the 
U.S. will be soon; up to now. 
war correspondents have routed their 
stories through London, which resulted 
in a considerable loss of time. 
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“Postwar Planning” 


O many companies today are using the 
ostrich technique—“‘if you don’t see unpleas- 
ant facts, they aren’t there’. 


An unpleasant fact in industry is that thousands 
of American plants are carrying the high-cost 
burden of out-of-date machine tools but will have 
to compete, after the war, with foreign and 
domestic plants tooled up to the minute. War 
with three-shift production has blinded many 
businesses to that truth; the competition that is 


coming will bring it out into pitiless light.’ 


But managers who intend to survive are doing 
something about it, zow. Working with Warner 
& Swasey engineers, they are planning their post- 
war turning departments, with modern Warner 


| & Swaseys that will bring costs down to meet 


competition, and so broaden markets and offer 
job security. And they are placing their orders now 
for the delivery of Warner & Swaseys as soon as 


* 


priorities permit. 


WARNER 


SWASEY 





YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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Washington Soe Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 


The P eriscope the War Effort 





The CIO boom for Vice President Wallace tends to counteract 
the current buildup of Speaker Sam Rayburn and Sen. Scott W. 
Lucas of Illinois for second place on the Roosevelt ticket. CIO 
President Phil Murray has avoided public commitment on a 
fourth term, but is working actively to prevent Wallace’s being 
sacrificed to placate Southern conservatives. 


Final settlement of the subsidy issue isn’t in prospect until ex- 
tension of price control is decided. The Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee’s ban on rollbacks means another trip on 
the legislative merry-go-round: Presidential veto of the bill with 
Congress unable to override. In such event the Administration 
is counting on getting Commodity Credit extended until June 
30 and obtaining RFC funds to keep going. 


Farm production plans are confused as a result. War Food Ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones has had to postpone support-price an- 
nouncements pending the Congressional decision. Farmers with 
crop schedules that can’t wait are having to decide for them- 
selves what to raise. 


OPA has worked out an oil subsidy plan to increase output by 
means of payments for marginal production. It was done at 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson’s order after Petroleum 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes told him it was impossible to in- 
’ crease production except by raising crude prices. Vinson still 
has to find money to finance the plan and decide who will ad- 
minister it. 


A currency stabilization conference is out of the picture for this 
winter. The international experts are making slow progress, but 
they are still short of an agreement at the technical level which 
must precede a world meeting. Our officials are encouraged by 
the fact that the Russians, who began as observers, are now 
participants in the discussions. 


_ The volume and speed of reconversion are tied closely to the 
success of the European invasion. That’s the story told leading 
industrialists by Donald Nelson. If Hitler’s fortress cracks open 
without too much resistance, the outlook for civilian production 
is very encouraging. But if the going is tough, it means shelving 
reconversion planning for the time being. 


A move to better Congressional-Executive relations has de- 
veloped in the House. Banking and Currency Committee mem- 
bers are talking of creating a subcommittee to work more close- 
ly with OPA on price control and rationing. Such a system has 
worked well for House Naval Affairs in its dealings with the 
down-town department. It tends to eliminate political or other 
bugs in agency operations and to avoid public brawls between 
Congressmen and departmental officials. 


A new method of producing civilian goods is under considera- 
tion by OCR. It would set up a list of essential items of which 
there is a shortage. A manufacturer from war contracts 
who normally produced one of the items would be permitted to 


make it within the limit of manpower and materials available. 


<< 


Its sponsors believe this will fit in perfectly with the manpower 
ceilings WMC is planning to assign plants in 80 industrial cities 
not,now subject to controlled referral systems. 


Tax simplification will grow in importance as March 15 ap. 
proaches, but not much progress has been made. Initial Treas. 
ury-Capitol Hill ideas include: making filing of returns volun- 
tary for the millions whose withholding tax covers their entire 
liability; integration of individual normal, surtax, and victory 
taxes. 


Lifting of priorities on plumbing equipment now enables ci- 
vilian consumers to buy items that the armed services and war 
housing units no longer need. But there’s a catch: If you're look- 
ing for a bathtub, very few are available. More plentiful are 
showers, toilets, flush tanks, and laundry trays. 


Further closing down of steel production units can be expected, 
since capacity now runs well beyond war needs and allowed 
civilian manufacture. There’s been talk of giving some of the 
excess capacity to Russia under Lend-Lease. But labor opposes 
such a move, and western senators who have been pressing for 
decentralization of the industry are aroused e senators 
threaten an investigation. 


Civilian shoe supplies this year will be affected by the Army’ 
success in substituting canvas or some other material for the top 
of its new combat footgear. The Army’s order for one million 
pairs in the first quarter represented considerably smaller an in- 
road on leather stocks than originally planned, and use of « 
substitute would ease the civilian situation still further. 


Postwar local utilization of surplus plants is being studied by 
legislators concerned with small business problems. While ideas 
haven't jelled yet, one that’s kicking around is to permit locd 
business or civic groups to pool their capital and lease plants 
from the government on a royalty basis. Such a plan would ob 
viate large bond flotations and save the government from see 
ing its property grow to weeds. 


A five to six billion annual private export trade after the war 3 
compared with approximately three billion in 1938 is er 
visioned by FEA officials. Their optimism is not shared in al 
quarters, but the estimates are based on tremendous replace 
ment needs of war-destroyed industries like Russia’s, plus nev 
construction in non-industrialized countries like China. The 
one States will be by far in the best position to supply thes: 
needs. . 


The demand may surpass business’ capacity to finance such } 
program it’s felt at FEA. It may be necessary for the gover 
ment to underwrite what the bankers can’t, permitting foreign 
eniees to repay over a period of years in cash or commodities 
we need. 


Food rationing may be relaxed more quickly after the war that 
some early estimates have indicated. Food experts who onc? 
believed it would take from eighteen months to two years aftet 
the close of the war to end rationing now figure on jess than 3 
year. The new estimates are based on the present large stock 
pies of food, the prospects for more farm machinery, and thé 

lief that Europe's relief needs can be met largely with graity 
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Warbirds Hatch Extra Range from this “Egg” 


Today, the skies over targets deep inside the perim- 
eter of Japan’s island defenses. know the roar. of 
our Navy’s fighters, dive bombers and torpedo planes. 


Carrier-based aircraft, whose range was once com- 
paratively limited, can now strike at the Japs hun- 
dreds of miles in advance of Navy task forces, thanks 
to the egg each plane carries under its belly. 


To give our Navy planes this extra range, Fairchild . 


engineers have designed a DURAMOLDED expend- 
able gasoline tank much lighter than its metal coun- 
terpart, but holding the same amount of fuel. 


When the egg is sucked dry by the plane’s hungry 
engine, the pilot drops it by simply pressing a button, 
and switches over to his ship’s regular tanks. 
Built entirely of plywood, it is veneered and shaped 
by a process known as DURAMOLD. In this process 
layers of wood, laid cross-grain, are permanently glue- 


bonded with special resins and moulded’ under heat 
and pressure. 


DURAMOLD, another milestone in the progress 


_of American aviation, is a striking example of Fair- 


child’s “touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


az= FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND aTereat-e CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Alecraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. 4, e 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 


+ « Burlington, N. C. ° Duramold Division, New York, N. Y. 





“Duck Shooting’ in Italy 


Out of the invasion of Sicily 
and Italy have come many 
striking examples of the 
value and versatility of 
GMC Truck & Coach Division’s 2% ton 
Amphibian Truck. General Montgomery 
and his staff are reported to have ridden 
into Sicily in a “‘Duck.” Both the British 
Eighth Army and American Fifth Army. 
used them by the hundreds to establish 
beachheads and supply their forces on the 
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Italian mainland. A hundred Axis soldiers 
are said to have surrendered without a 
struggle when one of these monsters emerged 
from the surf with machine gun blazing. 
As the illustration above shows, the “Duck” 
is.now armed with a swivel-mounted, 50- 
caliber machine gun so that it can do some 
shooting on its own behalf. Watch the 
news stories from the many fighting fronts 
and you'll notice that the ““Duck”’ is out in 
front in most amphibious operations. 


INVEST IN VICTORY... 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION: GENERAL MOTORS 


Heme of Commercial GMC Tracks and GM Coaches . . . Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘Ducks’” 
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New Blows in Italy and Russia ~ 
Put More Cracks in Nazi Wall 


- Surprise Allied Landing 
Points to Further Offensives 
Against Hitler From South 


The 1944 offensive to — the Reich 
got well under way last week. From the 
_ Mediterranean, from the Russian front, 

and from the skies over Western Europe, 
the hammer strokes began to fall. The 
most serious for the Germans came in two 
oddly opposite corners of the Continent. 

One was the Russian offensive in the 
Leningrad sector. From a purely mili- 
tary point of view, the mein of the old 
capital of the Czars was a eavy blow 
to the Nazis. But it had further implica- 
tions that may turn out to be even more 
important. For-it represented the begin- 
ning of the isolation of Finland and there 
were signs that the final crisis for that 
German satellite was not far away. 

The other was the amphibious thrust 
south of Rome. That was a military set- 
back for the Germans too. But like the 


U.8. Army Signal Corps radiophoto via OWI from Associated Press 
With not a foe in sight, Pvt. Bob Kearney (left) of New York 
and Sgt. Jack.Malone of Modesto, Calif., took time out to 


Leningrad ‘offensive it opened up other 
prospects. If Rome and Central Italy fall 
to the Allies, a long step has been taken 
toward opening offensives in the Balkans 
and perhaps Southern France. This was 
also hinted by Gen. Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson, new Allied Commander for the 
entire Mediterranean, who defined the 
possible front as reaching from the Pyre- 
nees to Bulgaria. 


Landing 


On the beach the only sound was the 
lapping of the waves. Then winches 
whined. In the darkness men leapt from 
the boats and flitted across the ‘shore. It 
was 2 a.m., Jan. 22. Offshore, a destroy- 
er’s guns barked querulously. The men 
moved inland, peering into the darkness 
with weapons poised. 

Behind them, the sound of the winches 
increased in volume. Artillery, tanks, gas- 
oline drums, bulldozers, and all the para- 
phernalia of invasion rolled ore. 
Inland, the tense men moved ahead si- 


lently. At 4 o’clock the moon rose—a pale 
crescent that shed faint silver on the 
sandy plain. Still the soldiers walked on, 
and on and on—waiting the enemy fire 
that somehow didn’t come. 

That was how an Allied army landed 
below Rome and began the battle for 
Central Italy and the Eternal City. Hours 
passed and morning came before the Al- 
lies realized the @ fall magnitude of their 
coup—they had caught the Germans flat- 
footed and unprepared in one of the most 
daring and hazardous amphibious opera- 
tions of a war. All that day, the invasion 
army roe ashore virtually unmolested 
onto the historic Campagna di Roma be- 
tween the Tiber and the Pontine Marshes. 

The stroke had placed powerful units 
of the Central Mediterranean Forces un- 
der Gen. Sir Harold Alexander more than 


_ 50 miles behind the German lines and 


almost in the shadow of Rome 21 miles 
up the Tiber. And as the invaders thrust 
inland in a drive to cut the roads and rail- 
roads between the front above Naples and 
the Italian capital they were protected 
overhead by swarms of Allied warplanes. 


of the Germans 
guile and partly 


Guile: The surprisin 
was due partly to Alli 


to the Nazis’ failure to read signs. The 
guile took the form of a sudden prelimi- 
nary intensification of the Allied offensive 
on the southern Italian front based on 
the Garigliano River. 

On the night, of Jan. 17, five days be- 
fore the landings, British units of the 


MAPLES 





wring water from some equipment when they hit the beach 
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Fifth Army streamed across the Gari- 
gliano behind a smokescreen at several 
points, breaking the river deadlock that 
had lasted several weeks. They raced on 
to take Minturno, on the coastal road to 
Rome. Meanwhile Americans had already 
smashed to within a mile of Cassino, on 
the inland route to the capital. 

The signs the Germans failed to read 
lay in the swelling of a savage Allied air 
assault that was obviously aimed at isolat- 
ing Rome. In this, heavy bombers so pul- 
verized the capital’s railroad approaches 
that trains couldn’t run. The bombers 
knocked out all the Roman airfields ex- 
cept one—a fact that ensured the Allies air 
superiority over the invasion beaches. 

Aided thus by land and air master- 


how 











strokes in the south and north, the’ Allies 
quickly expanded their footholds, widen- 
ing an ning them into one long, 
strong beachhead. One of the first places 
captured was Nettuno, tiny bathing resert 
with a 450-year-old fort and an anchorage 
a few miles offshore. A still more impor- 
tant prize was the nearby historic little 
port of Anzio, where Nero stood to watch 
Rome burn and where—in the famous 
Temple of Fortune—the Romans once 
listened to the oracles of the gods. 

So stunned were the Germans that they 
were still unable by the second day to 
muster organized resistance to the new 
invasion force. As a result, the Britons 
and Yanks struck swiftly inland, and Gen. 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, Commander- 





LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Win Firrg ARMy ADVANCED 
Forces 1n IraLy—I was just thinking 
how this war continues to puzzle 
people at home who read about it and 
try to reach some conclusion about 
it. Letters from home tell us that, and 
even the stories in newspapers by re- 
porters and analysts who have access 
to good information and know the na- 
ture and use of “propaganda lines” 
although they cannot always disen- 
tangle those lines from their hair. I 
hope there is no tone of quiet omnis- 
cience in the last sentence. War re- 
porters have the same trouble. 

Deliberate policies of public infor- 
mation are useful in war—in fact, they 
are vital—but when they begin to 
curve or conflict or change shade with 
changing circumstances, as they in- 
evitably do, they are apt to get the 
awe public into a hell of a muddle. 
Take the case of these Germans who 

| are gn om here in the push toward 
Rome. Other reporters and I have 
been free to say many different sorts of 
things about them at one time and an- 
other—all of them true or meant to be 
true. But after you read what we 
write and try to add it up, where are 
youP 

At the beginning of all campaigns, 
even slow ones, the reader gets the 
impression that the Allied effort is a 
flaming, irresistible avalanche. We 
“smash,” we “blast,” we “pour” one 
kind of death or another on the enemy. 
Yet—in Italy, in Russia, in Western 
Europe, in the South Pacific—there, as 
we go to press each day, he still is. 

are more explanations of the 

riddle than one. A battle waged with 
steel and powder demands a rugged 
vocabulary. We do smash, blast, and 

| pour, but these powerful verbs are up 





Powerful Verbs vs. Powerful Resistance q 
by JOHN LARDNER 


against some very powerful means of 
resistance. 

Then there are the losses. We can- 
not name our own losses from day to 
day for very natural and understand- 
able reasons of security. From time to 
time the government gives accurate 
summaries for certain periods, but the 
general reader may miss or misinter- 
pret these and, as he lays down his 
paper each morning, he has the net 
impression that we are mowing them 
down. So why don’t they stay mowed 
down? ‘ 

For still another thing, we word 
painters work one side of the fence 
only. Most of us try to avoid one-sided- 
ness, but it’s tough going. The prison- 
ers we see are German. The feats of 
heroism we see are Allied. We know of 
few others, and besides I have a sneak- 
ing hunch that we feel the ones we 
write about are the ones people like to 
read about—and that suits everybody. 

I don’t know if you hear much Axis 
radio stuff. If you do, you know that 
lately Germany has been quoting Al- 
lied reporters, officers, and comman- 
ders on how strongly Germans have 
fought in Italy. Germans think it’s good 
propaganda for them. Maybe so. Why 
do we talk about it then? Well, for in- 
stance, Lt. Gen. Sir Oliver Leese, 
commanding the Eighth Army, be- 
lieves le back home should know | 
what their men are up against. In fact, 
most Allied leaders feel this way. And 
one reason home folks must occasional- 
ly be told how tough it is, is that we do 
so much smashing, blast- 
ing, and pouring between times. 

Anyone who blames civilians’ con- 
fusion about the war exclusively on 
the civilian himself is hanging a rap 
with more convenience than justice. | 
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in-Chief of the Mediterranean theater, 
said that the Allies had landed the bulk 
of their assault force and were preparing 
for the “next stage of the operations.” 

So were the Germans after their first 
bewilderment. In the south they launched 
savage assaults that hurled back an 
American force which had crossed the 
Rapido River below Cassino. That was 
the opening round of the counterattack. 
Significance-——~— 

The main objective of the landings be- 
low Rome was to speed the capture of 
the capital itself. But the blow also had 
another important aim—that of cutting off 
the Germans in the south. Because of the 
Allied feint in the Garigliano front, Field 
Marshal Albert Kesselring was believed 
to have detached three divisions from 
Rome’s defenses and sent them south. That 
made a total of nine divisions, or an esti- 
mated 100,000 men, that were caught 
between the Allied nut-crackers. 

Thus the fight below Rome became a 
race against time. In this the Allies strove 
to secure their beachhead and sever ene- 
my supply lines leading south from Rome, 
including the converging Appian Way 
and Via Casilina and the coastal 
railroad. The Germans were faced with 
the necessity of rushing reinforcements 
into the beachhead zone to frustrate the 
scheme, at the same time holding off the 
Allies in the south. 

From the point of view of terrain, the 
Allies were more favorably placed this 
time than at Salerno. The coastal plain 
where they landed is flat or undulating 
and thus provides plenty of room for 
maneuvering and for the use of tariks in 
the broad 25-mile-wide stretch below the 
easterly mountains. 

This, plus the element of surprise, sent 
the Allies off to a good start in their most 
crucial operation of the Italian campaign. 
One obvious question was why such a 
move had not been launched long before 
in order to obviate the slow and grinding 
advance through the mountains in the 
south. The answer to that lay in the 
supply of landing boats. They just weren't 
available. Furthermore, they still consti- 
tute the greatest bottleneck in Allied war 
plans—a factor that has become all the 
more acute in view of the worldwide 
spread of sic apg operations and the 
coming assault on Western Europe. 


The Foe Was Still There 


The weather over Europe cleared last 
week and the RAF night bombers went 
back into action with heavy raids on 
Berlin and ep The Nazis called 
the Berlin attack a terror raid but curious- 
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reason the Nazi command in the past has 
admitted heavy assaults and classed them 
as “terror raids.” 

But after Magdeburg, the German 
communiqué stated: “The enemy was 
prevented from carrying out concentrated 
raids by the strong German air defense 
which immediately went into action.” 
Some damage and a few casualtie$ were 
admitted but there was no mention of a 
“terror raid.” The proof of the power 
of the raid awaited the evidence of re- 
connaissance photographs. 

As their own bombers struck Magde- 
burg, the British got a new taste of bomb- 
ing. Against London and Southeast Eng- 
land, the Luftwaffe sent a force of about 

* 90 planes. Ten were shot down, casual- 
ties and damage were light, but for the 
Luftwaffe, long restricted to jabs by 
handfuls of planes, it was a new and sur- 
prising effort. 

The United States Eighth Air Force 
joined with other Allied planes to blast 
the French “rocket-gun coast” with 2,000 
tons of bombs—a tonnage that puts these 
raids on a level with the great assaults 
against Germany itself. At the same time, 
Lt. Gen. Carl Spaatz, commander of the 
American Strategic Bombing Force in 
Europe, looked into the air war to come. 
Regular shuttle bombing is a probability, 
he indicated, with whole air fleets switch- 
ing back and forth between British and 
Mediterranean bases. General Spaatz al- 
so expected that, given reasonably favor- 
able weather, the Allies could knock out 
the Luftwaffe next summer—a time when 
most Allied commanders, even airmen, 
expect the invasion of Europe to be well 
on the way toward deciding the issue of 
the entire war. 


He Seen His Duty 


The Nazis had never seen a Flying Ti- 
ger over the Reich before. This one aston- 
ished them. He dived, climbed, circled, 
and scissored—all single-handed amid a 
cloud of whirling opponents. The Ger- 
mans gave battle but couldn’t tail him. 
Some of them burst into smoke and fell. 


Others scattered. Consequently the big 


group of Flying Fortresses—which the 
Germans had tried to attack on the bomb- 
ers’ return flight from Oschersleben on 
Jan. 11—soared home unscathed. 

Who was the Allied hero? Not even 
the Eighth Air Force’s own’ experts 
could tell for several days. Then they read 
through the lines of a matter-of-fact, un- 
spectacular report made by Maj. James 
H. Howard, 30-year-old P-51 pilot with 
a grin as broad as his Mustang’s wings 
and a frame so tall that he -stooped 
tom being constantly cooped in a cock- 

pit. A former Navy flier who was born in 
anton, China, and flew as = Flying Tiger 
tor thirteen months, Howard would only 
@dmit: “I seen my duty and I done it.” 
And he claimed only two kills, two 









@probables, and one damaged in the fight— 


against the “possible six” shot down as es- 
mated by Fortress pilots who looked on. 


‘Invasion’ Bradley 
U.S. Ground Chief Rated Top 
in Leadership and Know-How 


He ain’t exactly handsome. He’s get- 
ting bald and has a big nose and a big 
mouth. He wears big spectacles and has 
the kind of face that creases up all over 
when he grins or purses his lips. Some- 
times he looks a bit like Will Rogers, es- 
pecially when he’s looking at you quietly. 

That’s how one of his G.I.’s might 
sum up Omar Nelson Bradley, the man 
who led the American Second Corps into 
Bizerte, headed another corps in Sicily, 
and whose appointment was announced 
on Jan. 17 to one of the biggest jobs of 
the war—“senior commander” of Ameri- 
can ground troops in the coming invasion 
of Europe. 

Along with that news—and also the dis- 
closure that Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
now commands all United States forces in 
the European theater as well as the Allied 
Expeditionary Force—came the publica- 
tion of pictures in London showing 
Bradley wearing on his arm the large A 
badge of the American First Army—the 
first indication that such an army was in 
Britain and would be led by Bradley in 
the great assault on Europe. That was a 
good augury. It meant that the First 
Army would be under the command of 

robably the homeliest, humblest, but 
ottest field commander in the Ameri- 
can Army. 

To get an idea of Bradley’s character, 
think of the exact opposite of Lt. Gen. 
George S. Patton Jr., his superior in 
Sicily. Where “Old Blood and Guts” is 
theatrical and flamboyant, Bradley is un- 
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Associated Press Radiophoto 
General Bradley, now senior commander of American ground forces in Britain, 


leaving St. Paul’s Church New Year’s Day (extreme right, A. V. Alexander, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, second from right, Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham) 


affected and simple. Where Patton is 
raucous and explosive, Bradley is gentle- 
voiced and even-tempered. Where Patton 
gains his ends by sheer drive and bluster, 
Bradley gets there by smooth organiza- 
tion and knowing his men. 

A tall, typical Missourian, Bradley as a 
lad developed a keen aim by shooting 
quail and rabbits .on a farm near Clark 
in Randolph County. Since then, his 
career has been a paradoxical tussle be- 
tween self-effacement and an irrepressible 
capacity for doing things well. It started 
at West Point. 

At first he made little impression on the 
faculty. He objected to moving any faster 
than he wanted to. He once remarked to 
a superior: “Sir, I would rather be first 
sergeant of F company than captain of 
any other company.” Yet he inevitably 
asserted his leadership. As a baseball left 
fielder he made the longest throw in West 
Point history and batted .383. 

Graduating in 1915, he chose the in- 
fantry and stuck to it ever after—through 
the last war, when he failed to get over- ° 
seas; through his terms at various Army 
schools; and through jobs that included 
mathematics and later tactics instructor at 
West Point, and instructor and _ finally 
commandant at the Infantry School at 
Fort Benning, Ga. After Pearl Harbor, he 
commanded in tum the 82nd_ Infantry 
Division at Camp Claiborne, La., and the 
28th Infantry at Camp Livingston, La. 
Then in February 1943 he was assigned 
to North Africa. 


portunity: Bradley strode into com- 
bat at Gafsa, in Central Tunisia, as 
deputy commander of the American 
Second Corps under Patton. In fierce 
skirmishing around Guettar, his honesty, 
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simplicity, and military know-how quick- 
yy impressed the men. But his big 
id not come until April when the Ameri- 


cans were switched to the north. Patton 


was then withdrawn to prepare the in- 
vasion of Sicily, and Bradley took over 
the drive on Bizerte. After winning grim 
battles at Hill 609 and Mateur, the 
Second Corps broke through into Bizerie. 


Man: Bradley’s leadership in the Tu- 
nisia and Sicily campaigns marked him 
out fora top job. He was shipped from 
Sicily back to Algiers, then to Washing- 
ton for secret conferences, and finally last 
October to London—although his pres- 
ence there was not revealed until last 
week. But success has not spoiled “Brad.” 
Fifty-one next month, he still talks with 
a high-pitched Midwestern twang, says 
“cain't” instead of “can’t,” and uses such 
well-worn expressions as “fightin’ to beat 
the band” and “a horse of another color.” 

Such simplicity is reflected in every- 
thing about Bradley. During campaigns, 
he doesn’t fly his three-star flag at head- 
quarters unless formal occasions compel 
it. He doesn’t like fancy uniforms and in 
Sicily didn’t even own a dress cap. Once 
when he asked for a shovel to pat down 
the earth and make his cot more comfort- 
able, his aides begged to be allowed to 
do the job. But he only answered: “I’m 

oing to sleep here, not you,” and did it 
self. Another time, a sniper took a 
shot at his command car. Out jumped the 
general and two enlisted men and to- 
gether, armed only with carbines, the 
-star man and the G.I.’s went after 

the sniper, who got away. 

Bradley’s human qualities are also a 
powerful factor in winning his men’s re- 
gard. He doesn’t smoke—yet takes his cig- 
arette ration and gives it away. He takes 
an occasional drink and hoarded three 
bottles of eo with which to cele- 
brate the fall of Messina. Yet in his own 
way he’s a strict disciplinarian—and 
there’s not a man but knows he cannot 
put anything over the general. 

Bradley still shuns publicity. The only 
_ reason he liked the announcement of his 
new appointment was that it permitted 
him to move around more freely in Lon- 
don. Because of the secrecy surrounding 
his presence, he had to refuse several in- 
vitations to go hunting—which after base- 
ball is probably his favorite sport. Instead, 
he relaxed by reading detective stories 
and going inconspicuously to musicales, 
including “Something in the Air” and 
“Panama Hattie.” Usually, once a week 
he found time for poker with half a dozen 
other Army veterans with whom he’s been 
playing for twenty years. 

Bradley already has made a winning 
impression on war correspondents in Brit- 
ain, just as he did in the Mediterranean. 
In that theater correspondents attending 
the general’s briefing session for newsmen 
invariably greeted “Brad” with an all- 
round salute com it was contrary to 
regulations providing that war corre- 
spondents never initiate salutes. 





Release of Leningrad 


The siege of Russia’s second city began 
in August 1941, when the Wehrmacht 
clamped an iron ring around Leningrad 
from the Gulf of Finland to Lake Ladoga. 
A year ago the ring was cracked by a 
Russian thrust through Schliisselburg 
that cut a narrow corridor to the east. 
Last week in a two-pronged attack that 
made the Leningrad front the most im- 

ortant one on the whole eastern battle 
ine, the Red Army cracked the ring wide 
open. 

From Pulkovo, a Russian-held height 
dominating the flat country 10 miles 
below Leningrad, Red artillery first 
sprayed the German line with a pulveriz- 
ing age, supported by the guns of 
Baltic Fleet ships anchored in the River 
Neva. Then, spearheaded by strafing 
Stormoviks and fighter planes, Soviet 
troops smashed into the Wehrmacht’s 
deep defense web composed of concrete 





Newsweek—Fore 
Russian drives freed Leningrad and set a trap for the Nazis 


pillboxes, armored domes, blockhouses 
minefields, and twisting barbed wire. 
Simultaneously, some 20 miles to th 
northwest, on the Gulf of Finland, ar 
other drive opened from Oranienbaum, 
5 miles by ice from the Russian navd 
base of Kronstadt. Covered by the guns 
of their island fortress, the Russians had 
poured men and munitions into this nat 
row bridgehead on the mainland, 15 
miles west of Leningrad. Guns boomed 
out in a’ barrage complementing the 
artillery attack to the east, and Red Army 
men plunged southward into the deeply 
echeloned enemy positions. a 
16-inch guns that had blasted Lenin 
the Russians turned the great weapons 
on the invader as he fell back to the west. 
Six days after the first attack, the two 
Soviet columns met on the Gulf of Fir 
land, cleared the coastline, and in relent 
less, swinging drives pushed south 
to widen the arc aro Leningrad 
These were the men of Gen. Leonid & 
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Govoroff, top field artillery commander 
in the Red Army. Hero of Mozhaisk, 
where he broke the German line before 
Moscow two years ago, Govoroff shared 
in lifting the siege around Leningrad last 
year. Now the job was almost finished. 


Novgorod: While the Germans reeled 
back from the northern tip of the Russian - 
front, another drive snapped their line 
100 miles to the south. In the frozen for- 
est country above Lake Ilmen, Gen. Ki- 
rill A. Meretskoff sent his men westward 
to capture the rail city of Novgorod. A 
veteran of the Finnish war and collabora- 
tor with Govoroff in the relief of Lenin- 
last -year, Meretskoff is unique 
among Soviet generals for having re- 
mained in command of the same sector 
during most of the Russian-Cerman war 
-the Volkhov River front, facing Lake 
zipus and Estonia. 
We cing the frozen Volkhov north of 
Novgorod and the ice of Lake Ilmen in 


the south, Meretskoff’s men, spearheaded 
by ski troops, closed a pincers around 
the city and forced the Germans to evacu- 
ate. Then they swept north to join forces 
with Govorofft and clear the rail network 
below Leningrad. In one week’s action 
the siege was lifted and two German 
supply railroads severed—one at Novgo- 
rod, the other near Novosokolniki, below 
Lake Ilmen. : 


Battlefield: The land on which the 
battle raged was storied country for the 
Russians. From Leningrad they advanced 
into the suburbs and satellites of the 
golden city founded by Peter the Great. 
Landscaped grounds and lush gardens 
once surrounded the palaces of the czars 
and the luxurious summer homes of the 
nobles. Now the palaces lay in ruins, their 
terraced grounds disfigured by trenches 
and gun emplacements and scarred by 
shellfire and bombs. : 

At the Peterhof, Peter the Great’s 
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“Russian Versailles,” the czars lived in 3 


the ornate splendor of eighteenth-century 
France. Terraced gardens led down+to the 
sea and in the distance was the coast of 
the Grand Duchy of Finland. In the 
Camp of the Guards at Krasnoye Selo, 
white-bloused guards regiments paraded 
before their czar and it was there that 
Leo Tolstoy placed the horse-racing scene 
of Anna Karenina. Tsarskoye Selo, now 
called Pushkin, was a favorite of the im- 
perial family in spring and summer. Its 
Alexander Palace in 1917 was the prison 
of the last ezar, Nicholas II. 


Return to the East 


Before the war it was the China Squad- 


ron, a kind of naval stepchild that did 
odd jobs around the Far East. But im- 
mediately before Pearl Harbor, the British 
boosted their Pacific sea force into a full- 
fledged Far Eastern Fleet. Then the 
Prince of Wales and Repulse went down 
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Once launched, an offensive may 
move either faster or slower than the 
men who planned it expected. But 
thorough preparation for a major of- 
fensive operation almost invariably takes 
longer than was originally intended. The 
natural tendency of responsible field 
commanders, unless the enemy sudden- 
ly offers unanticipated opportunities, is 
to wait until they have everything they 
need, which is often more than they can 
get. Knowing this, the top strategists 
press for speed. The target ‘dates they 

sometimes could not be met even if 
there were no hitches. Shortage of one 
essential item—say, a particular type of 
landing craft—may force further delays. 
In the end, the offensive is likely to 
start later than the original schedule 
stipulated. 

This tendency is perhaps especially 
characteristic of large amphibious offen- 
sives, the most complex and hazardous 
of military enterprises. A land offensive 
may fizzle out or be repulsed without- 
very serious consequences. It may not 
even be clearly identifiable as a defeat. 
But failure in a major amphibious offen- 
Sive is a disaster. This is a point which 
the American and British High Com- 
mands have been trying to bring home 
to the Russians for two years, without 
too much success. 

When a series of offensives has been 
scheduled, delay in launching or com- 
pleting one is likely to throw off the 
timetable for those which follow. More- 
Over, the first or second may reveal un- 
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by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


foreseen weaknesses in equipment or 
tactics which should be overcome be- 
fore the next step is attempted. 

Last spring the American High Com- 
mand hoped that Allied forces in South- 
east Asia could take the offensive in 
November or December, simultaneous- 
ly with the opening of an offensive in 
the Central Pacific. That hope gradual- 
ly faded. But it was thought in certain 
quarters which were not uninformed 
that the forces available in the Central 
Pacific would be sufficient to permit 
simultaneous landings in the Gilbert 
and Marshall Islands. Later, it was 
deemed necessary, or wise, to confine 
the first amphibious assault to the Gil- 
berts, but it was generally expected 
that a second wave of landings would 
follow in about a month. 


Tarawa, however, disclosed short- 
comings in our tactics and equipment. 
It demonstrated the need for: 

1—More destructive preliminary 
bombardment by air and from the sea. 

2—Landing craft which really put the 
attacking forces ashore—which could 
get over or through submerged reefs 
and submerged manmade obstacles, 
such as barbed wire. 

8—More effective means of neutraliz- 
ing enemy shore defenses during the 
critical interval between the cessation 
of the heavy bombardment and _ the 
landing of troops. In this interval, at 
Tarawa, the Japs came up out of their 
deep dugouts and manned their guns. 


War Notes: Problems of the Offensive 


The lessons of Tarawa undoubtedly 
will be applied in the next amphibious 
assaults in the Central Pacific. But again, 
the test of battle may recommend still 
further changes in tactics and equip- 
ment. The enemy, too, will have been 
applying the lessons he learned at 
Tarawa. 


The public is aware, and often im- 
patient, when offensives seem to slow 
up or bog down. Not being privy to the 
secrets of the High Command, it seldom 
knows of delays in beginning a new 
operation. It did not learn until man 
months later that the landings in Frenc 
North Africa originally had been sched- 
uled for mid-October 1942. When the 
history of the war can be written, it will 
learn of other disappointments which 
the men responsible for the direction of 
the war have had to swallow in silence. 
They are small matters, however, com- 
pared to failure and defeat. 

Because it is a creeping advance, the 
movement from India into Northern 
Burma has received less attention than 
it deserves in the American press. This 
is the Ledo road-building expedition 
which is protected by American-trained 
and equipped Chinese troops. When 
‘completed, this highway will provide 
a new overland route into China. The 


time of its completion depends chiefly } 


on whether construction can be kept 
going throughout the monsoon season. 
As to this, American engineers are 


hopeful. 
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This is the rainy, bloody, filthy war that Americans are waging on Cape Gloucester, New Britain. The picture above shows the 
crew of a 75-millimeter howitzer tensely awaiting the firing signal amidst a torrential downpour. On the opposite page ... 


off Malaya, Singapore fell, and the Jap 
fleet steamed into the Bay of Bengal and 
sank two cruisers and an aircraft carrier. 

But last week, after more than three 
years, the British Navy was back on the 
old beat again, this time with a newly re- 
vealed Eastern Fleet. The occasion for 
the disclosure was the sinking of a Japa- 
nese cruiser of the 5,100-ton Kuma class 
by an unidentified submarine of the East- 
ern Fleet near the Malacca Strait, be- 
tween Malaya and Sumatra. The larger 
significance it in the fact that this was 
the first outward sign that Allied ‘naval 
forces in the Far East were now being re- 
inforced by British units as a result of 
the release of the Mediterranean forces. 

In Northwest Burma meanwhile, the 
new British Fourteenth Army fought 
sharply with the Japanese defending 
Buthidaung, 60 miles above the Allied 
objective of Akyab on the Bay of Bengal. 
A feature of the fighting was the strong 
support to ground troops given by fight- 
ers and dive bombers of the Tactical Air 
Force of the Eastern Air Command. 

The same sort of air support, reflecting 
the growing Allied air power in the Far 
East, was flung over other fronts in Bur- 
ma. Thus tactical fighters and fighter- 
bombers aided the Chinese forces fight- 
ing in the northern Hukawng Valley sec- 
tor. And similar planes escorted bombers 
of the Strategic Air Force in forays over 
Southern Burma. 


Right You Are, Tojo 


Premier Hideki Tojo got around to ad- 
mitting the importance of air power last 
week. Addressing: the Tokyo Parliament, 
Tojo predicted that the Pacific war would 
be won by the side with the greatest air 
strength and added that while Jap air- 
craft production had doubled in the last 
year, greater expansion was needed. All 
over the Pacific, Allied airmen underlined 
his words with bomb and machine gun. 
@ Allied bombers delivered a series of 
punishing raids on Jap strong points along 
the New Guinea coast. In one raid on 
Wewak’s Boram airfield 183 tons of 
bombs were dropped. Other raids were 
aimed at enemy positions in the Ramu 
Valley, and around Bogadjim, key de- 
fense point. guarding Madang, toward 
which Australian troops advanced. 

@ Rabaul took further poundings from 
Allied bombers and the Japs sent up 100 
planes during one raid in the strongest 
display of defensive power in many 
weeks, But the bombers sank three enemy 
merchant ships, leaving two others in a 
sinking condition. In savage air duels, 
the Japs lost eighteen planes and fifteen 
probables against twelve planes downed, 
the largest Allied loss suffered this year 
over Rabaul. | 

@ Eight hundred miles to the northeast, 
American Navy planes staged the first 
attack of the war on the Japanese Caro- 


line Islands in the Central Pacific, with a 
raid on the little volcanic island of Kusaie, 
750 miles southeast of Truk. 

@ The Liberators of the Seventh Ait 
Force kept up their daily raids on Jap 
shipping and air bases in the scattered 
atolls of the Marshall Islands. 

@ In the Aleutians, United States Navy 
planes took off from fogbound bases to 
give the Jap island of Paramushiru it 
sixth and seventh raids of the war. 


So This Is Shangri-La 


High above the snow-ca mou 
tains of Tibet the big, Er enctoes 
American cargo plane _creaked 
groaned as it fought the fierce gale. Fa 
off its course on the haul from China to 
India, the plane was flying on instr 

“ments. The radio man, Cpl. Kenneth B. 
Spencer of Rockville Center, N. Y., was 
unable to get a signal through to the Ait 
Transport Command base. Lt. R. E. Cro- 
zier of West, Texas, pilot, and Flight Of 
ficer Harold J. McCallum of Quincy, 
Mass., co-pilot, figured they were about 
60 miles southeast of the holy Tibetan 
city of Lhasa and 90 miles north of the 
Bhutan border. Cpl. William Perram of 
Tulsa, Okla., engineer, and Pfc. John 
Huffman of Straughn, Ind., assistant et- 

gineer, peered out into the murky dark 

ness. It was snowing. 
Suddenly, McCallum pointed out 3 
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large “cloud bank” just to the right. A 
moment later he shouted: “Dammit, 
that’s not a cloud. It’s a mountain.” Spen- 
cer also chimed in: “There’s another one 
on this side.” At that very moment the 
ship’s motors sputtered and coughed as 
they sucked up the last drops of gasoline. 
Crozier put the plane into a steep re- 
verse turn and ordered his men to aban- 
don ship. Thus did the five Americans 
enter the forbidden land of Tibet, glam- 
orized site of Shangri-la. 

Crozier, Spencer, and McCallum 
landed in the same vicinity. Perram in- 
jured his leg in landing and spent three 
nights alone on a mountain without 
Water, eating nothing but candy bars. 
Then friendly natives took the injured 
airman to Tsetang, an outpost village, 
where he met the three others and Huff- 
man, who had reached the village only 
a few hours earlier. 

The natives were friendly, and in their 
amazement at seeing Americans for the 
first time,- constantly examined and re- 
examined the airmen’s “strange” dress. 
An English-speaking Bhutanese monk 
took the fliers in hand and made them 
comfortable. Natives gave them Tibetan 
boots, fox fur coats, and fur-lined caps to 
protect them from the bitter cold and put 
them up in their mud huts. 

Then the monk helped them get in 
touch with the Tibetan Foreign Minis- 
ter, a man named Rangang, who took the 


... the picture at the left shows a group of Marines attending a fallen comrade. Note the grim faces. On the right, another group 
of Marines, at rest while awaiting the orders for battle. The fellow in the foreground has his own way of keeping cool 


group to Lhasa. Only five Americans had 
ever visited that city before. Rangang 
next supplied them with guides and 
horses to take them to India down the 
narrow trails winding among 25,000 foot 
peaks. In the below-zero temperature 
and at those high altitudes, it is usually 
impossible to travel more than four or 
five hours daily, but the airmen made the 
trip in 30 days—half the normal time. 

Back dat ATC headquarters in Calcutta, 
Col. K. C. McGregor, western sector 
commander of the ATC in the China- 
Burma-India theater, summed up the 
five-man odyssey as “the escape story to 
end all escape stories.” 


The B-29 


It didn’t look like news to American 
correspondents in Britain when the maga- 
zine Flight printed ‘an article about Boe- _ 







ing’s great new B-29 bomber, the Super-* 


fortress. The details, said Flight, cam 
“from information in the American pres 
so the correspondents passed the sto 
over. Last week the Dec. 30 issue of 
Flight reached the United States, packed 
with information about the B-29 never 
seen in an American paper. The War 
Department, which has issued only the 
vaguest of data on the B-29, managed to 
hold both its temper and its tongue. 
According to Flight, the Superfortress 
is 99 feet long, with a wing span of 141 
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feet and a wing area of 1,739 square feet. 
Its over-all weight was given as between 
100,000 and 120,000 pounds, presum- 
ably varying with equipment, as com- _ 
pared with 60,000 pounds for the For- 
tress or Lancaster. It was said to be pow- 
ered by four 2,000-horsepower Wright 
Cyclone duplex engines and equipped 
with three-bladed propellers, giving it a 
cruising speed of about 250 miles an 
hour at 25,000 feet. Heavily armored, 
the B-29 is supposed to have a chin tur- 
ret like the B-17s, plus dorsal, ball, and 
tail turrets, and automatic gun turrets 
operated by remote control on each side 
of the fuselage. 

Flight’s story was just one of the many 
occasions on which Americans have 
learned about their own equipment from 
sources outside the United States. This 
only followed a precedent established in 
the present war. For data on new aircraft, 
an ally or enemy is the best source. Re- 
nt examples: 

A Boeing release made public the pro- 
duction of two new British planes last 
December: Vickers-Armstrongs’ Windsor, 
a development of the Wellington bomber, 
and Hawker Aircraft’s new fighter, the 
Tempest. Succeeding the Typheon, the 
Tempest presumably will be thg hangar 
mate of the Spitfire IX. dit rzgle 
@ “Secret” data appearing re 
German aeronautical journal 


in a 
udes 


mention of an alleged new British radial 
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engine that probably powers the Tem- 
pest. The German magazine Flugsport 
relates that “the Centaurus, an eighteen- 
cylinder double-row motgg of the Bristol 
Aeroplane Co., should have, according to 
English accounts, an output of over 2,000 
horsepower.” 

@ British publications report that the 
Luftwaffe is now receiving for combat 


service some new four-motored bombers 
—Heinkel 178s. A large monoplane, the 
He-178 is powered with four radial en- 
gines, is assisted in take-off (probably by 
a winch), and in flight is accelerated by 
rockets. 

@ The engine and armament of the 
Focke-Wulf 190, Germany’s best fighter 
plane, have been modified, according to 








the British. In its newest form the FW-19y 
is equipped with an in-line air-cooled 
engine more powerful than the 1,600. 
horsepower r air-cooled engine orig. 
inally used. It now mounts one 80-milli- 
meter cannon, two 13-millimeter guns, 
two 20-millimeter guns, and two more of 
unidentified size—presumably the last two 
pairs of guns in the wings. 





WAR TIDES 





Compared with operations in the 
Southwest Pacific and New Guinea, the 
Burma campaign has up to the present 
moved slowly. This was to be expected, 
for operations have been. of necessity 
confined to air attacks and a frontal mili- 
tary movement over a terrain where 
mountain ranges and rivers paralleling 
the front make the advance even more 
difficult than in the Italian campaign. 

Moreover, an excessive expenditure 
of manpower in this particular phase is 
uncalled for at present, since the occu- 
pation of Burma, important as it may 


consideration, which is to clean out the 
Japanese from the area bounded by 
Burma, the Andaman and Nicobar Is- 
lands, Sumatra, and the Malay Penin- 
sula, thus opening the way to Singa- 
pore and hence to the South China Sea. 
This would appear to be the natural 
major Allied strategy, of which the pres- 
ent Burma campaign forms only a part. 


amphibious operations on a grand scale. 

However, the Admiralty communiqué 
stating that the 24-year-old Kuma, a sec- 
ond-class cruiser, had recently been sunk 
in the northern approaches of the Strait 
of Malacca, coupled with the announce- 
ment-that three large Japanese supply 
ships had been sunk, presumably in the 
same waters, points to two things—first, 
that the British are attempting to cut 
the Jap sea lane of communication to 
the head of the Gulf of Martaban; sec- 
ond, and more important, that amphibi- 
ous operations may soon begin in the 
Bay of Bengal. For in these limited 
waters, with no well-located air bases 
available, the submarine is not only an 
excellent reconnaissance craft but can 
be the advance agent of a more power- 
ful force in the rear. 

With geography as a guide, the first 
natural = in git ogni cam- 
paign wo appear to e occupa- 
tion of the po mi and Nicobar Is- 
lands. The control of the former opens 
the sea road to the southern coast of 
Burma at the head of the Guif of Mar- 
taban. If proper air-base facilities can 





be, does not fulfill a more important . 


To carry out this strategy will require — 


The Burma Campaign and the Way Back to Singapore 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 








URMA 


AIR HOPS 
70 SINGAPORE 


Malacca passages from 
Sabang lies the port of 
Olehleh. From there a rail- 
road runs to Medan, with 
only a 25-mile break in it. 
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ILAND 


From Sabang the distance 
to Penang in Malaya is 
305 miles, but from Medan 
Penang is only 140 miles 
away and Port Swetten- 
ham 165. Tapanuli Bay on 
the west coast has a fairly 
capacious sheltered _har- 
bor. From there the dis- 
tances to various impor- 
tant spots are as follows: 
Medan, 115 miles; Penang, 
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The road to Singapore lies through the air 


be made available, the whole of Thai- 
land, the Malay Peninsula, and North- 
ern Sumatra come within strategic un- 
supported air-bombing range of heavy 
planes like the Liberator. Control of the 
Nicobar Islands affords steppingstones 
which might be used to furnish fighter 
air support on the road to Northern 
Sumatra. 


Eventually, it would appear almost 
imperative to control certain key spots 
in Sumatra, which is ideally located 
for supporting amphibious operations 
directed against the Malay Peninsula. 
These key spots are Sabang and Medan 
on the north and east coasts, and Tapa- 
nuli and Padang on the west. 

Twenty miles across the Bengal and 





with air bases and unfortunately there 


245; Port Swettenham, 
178; Port Dickson, 185; 
Malacca, 210; and Singa- 
pore, 805. Padang, a. very 
important locality in Su- 
matra, is only 250 miles 
from Singapore and 445 
miles from the Sunda Strait 
between Sumatra and Java. 
Neither the Malacca nor 
_ Sunda Straits are very deep 
and can thus be mined 
from the air, while the 
deep-water passages be- 
tween Java and New 
Guinea are within air 
range of heavy bombers 
based in Australia. Thus a heavy Japa- 
nese fleet would encounter difficulties in 
attempting to pass from the Pacific to 
the Indian Ocean. 


Once these air hops to Singapore 
are secured and the great British base 
taken, the way is cleared to the South 
China Sea. Then the difficulty again 
becomes one of supporting an advance 


are few such steppingstones until the 
Southern Philippines are reached. On 
the other hand, General MacArthur's 
plan of regaining the Philippines makes 
use of steppingstones all the way to 
Luzon. However, once Mountbatten and 
MacArthur join hands, the squeeze is on 
the Japs south of China. 
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Allied Ideals Present a Puzzle 
When Put to the Test of Reality 


Furor Over Pravda Item 
Still Kicking Up Controversy, 
But Rift Is Smoothed Over 


George Bernard Shaw used to say that 
the United States and Britain were one 
nation separated by the same language. 
The epigram might have been twisted 
last week to read that the United Nations 
were one organization separated by the 
same ideals. Those ideals which were 
set forth at the Moscow conference and 
the Teheran meeting appeared to smooth 
the way for their realization. The rub 
came in applying them to concrete prob- 
lems in international relations. 

Take the Cairo dispatch in Pravda that 
jolted Washington and London last week 

y reporting British representatives were 

conferring with Reich Foreign Minister 
von Ribbentrop on a separate peace with 
Germany. Both the British and the Rus- 
sians have professed the same ideal of 
making no separate peace. The Russian 
dispatch was more than just another ru- 
mor. It called the good faith of 
the British into question. For 
items like that don’t get into 
Pravda by accident and the of- 
ficial Communist daily is the 
most widely read and authorita- | 
tive of Moscow papers. 
_ Nobody seemed to know what 
the Soviets were driving at. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt frankly confessed 
his ignorance. So did the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office, which issued 
a categorical denial that any ne- 
gotiations had taken place. The 
Russians themselves. were baf- 
fled. In Moscow people asked 
American correspondents what 
the British meant by quitting. 
Then Pravda and other papers 
published the British denials, al- 
though the story that the Soviet 
had officially informed the Brit- 
ish that the Cairo dispatch was 
unauthorized was denied by 
London officials. 


Reaffirmation: In the end it 
all boiled down to the fact that 
both the British and the Russians 
had been led by the incident to 
a reaffirmation of their intention 
of making no separate peace—ex- 
Plicitly on the part of London, 
implicitly on the part of Mos- 
cow. The trouble had been in 
the application of the ideal. 


The dispute over the Russo-Polish bor- 
der followed the same pattern as the 
brief uproar over the Pravda dispatch, 
although i represented a far deeper and 
more difficult question. Once again both 
sides professed the same ideal—the crea- 
tion of a strong, democratic Poland. That 
is one of the cardinal aims of British di- 
plomacy. It has been stated as an objec- 
tive of Russian policy by Stalin himself. 

But the Russians have been more spe- 
cific than either the United States or 
Britain in setting forth the practical quali- 
fications of this ideal Poland. First, they 
have fixed the eastern frontier along the 
now famous Curzon Line. As viewed 
from Moscow this represented a consid- 
erable and unexpected concession to the 
Poles. It was certainly not meaht by the 
Russians simply as a proposal that would 
serve as a basis for further negotiation. 
However, in a moment of fatuity the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office so interpreted the So- 
viet proposal and with this in mind 
helped the Poles formulate a reply in 
which they a to discuss the whole 
matter, with the United States and Brit- 


Associated Press Radiophoto 


Churchill, as he returned to toil and trouble 





ain lending a hand. The Moscow rejoin- 
der on Jan. 17, proclaiming that the Poles . 
had refused to accept the Curzon Line, 
stunned the Foreign Office and made the 
American offer to take part in the nego- 
tiations a dead letter. 

As a second qualification for the rees- 
tablishment of Poland, the Russians have 
unofficially let it be known that the pres- 
ent Polish Government in London is not 
acceptable to them. They have not, how- 
ever, indicated what sort of government 
they would find acceptable. One possibil- 
ity is the recognition by the Kremlin of 
the Union of Polish Patriots headed by 
Wanda Wasilewska. ; 


Pro and Con: This would, however, be 
a puppet government pure and simple. 
Some Washington and London opinion 
inclines to the theory that a puppet re- 
gime is what the Russians want. The view 
of Moscow correspondents, on the con- 
trary, is that the Soviets realize the weak- 


_ness of any such arrangement. During 


the Finnish war, for example, they dis- 
covered that the Kuusinen puppet regime 
set up in Russia had no strength whatever 
in Finland. The Union of Polish Patriots 
likewise is almost completely lacking in 
support inside Poland while the under- 
ground there is.extremely well organized 
and controlled from London. 

As far as relations between the Polish 
Government and the Russians were con- 
cerned the situation had thus reached a 
stalemate. That left the next step up to 
the United States, Britain, and the So- 
viet. Because of the importance 
of the problem this provaly 
meant placing it in the hands of 
President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, and Premier Sta- 
lin. And it was one of the first 
things taken up by Churchill as 
he returned to Britain to face the 
days of toil and trouble that have 
succeeded the heroic time of 
“blood, sweat, and tears” for all 
United Nations leaders. 


Churchillian Quips 

A “child of the House of Com- 
mons,” as he.once called him- 
self, returned home last week. 
He slipped quietly out of the 
shadows during the Tuesday 

' morning session and walked to 

his place on the government 
bench. The M. P.’s, who some- - 
times think his manner is more 
that of a severe parent than a 
devoted son, gave way to cheers 
and waved their papers in ap- 
proval. Winston was back. He 
had been gone more than eleven 
weeks, traveled 9,500 miles, and. 
survived a bout of pneumonia. 

The Prime Minister’s pleasure 
in returning showed up in these 
typical Churchillian replies to 

ee questioners: 
@ To Sir Herbert Williams, Con- . 
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servative, who objected to the “perturba- 
tion” caused recently by the “false opti- 
mism” in a speech by Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery “suggesting the early fall of 
Rome,” he said: “I don’t know about false 
optimism, but there has been a lot of bad 
weather.” 

@ He answered Comdr. Oliver Locker- 
Lampson’s proposal that “we go off and 
drink this toast: ‘Death to all dictators 
and.long life to all liberators’,” with a 
wry: “It is very early in the morning.” 

@ Capt. Leonard Plugge, Conservative, 
wanting to know what steps he was tak- 
ing to cut down on his official duties and 
conserve his health, got the rejoinder: 
“I am obliged to my honorable and gal- 
lant friend for his solicitude but I have no 
changes to propose at present in my 
routine.” 


Murder, Nazi-Style 


For ten days Inspector Otto Himmel- 
strup, ace sleuth of the Copenhagen hom- 
icide squad, worked overtime to solve 
the mystery of who murdered Kaj Munk, 
the famous anti-Nazi pastor and play- 
wright (NEwsweEK, Jan. 17). On Jan. 
14 he turned in a 127-page report on his 
findings, then went to talk things over 
with Police Chief Begstrup-Hansen. The 
boss told him to forget about the inves- 
tigation. Orders from Gestapo headquar- 
ters, he explained. » 

But the Danish underground had dove- 
tailed its own researches with Himmel- 
strup’s investigation, and on Jan. 17 its 
principal organ “De Frie Danske” (The 
Free Danes) told the story. Pastor Munk 
had been taken from his rectory by 
Gestapo men who drove him to Silkeborg 
for questioning on his New Year’s Day 
sermon, in which he had upbraided his 
parishioners for collaborating with the 
Germans. 

After the hearing, the Gestapo turned 
their prisoner over to three Danish Nazis, 
members of the “Schalburg Corps”—the 
remnants of a volunteer legion originally 
recruited for the Russian front and deci- 
mated there—who were to escort him 

" back to his home. And on the return trip 
the Schalburg men killed Munk, either on 
orders from the Gestapo or on their own 
authority. 


Spanish Wriggle 


Spain’s “neutrality” came in for a sound 
drubbing from the British Government 
last week. On Jan. 19, Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden told the House of Com- 
mons that he had warned the Duke of 
Alba, patrician Spanish Ambassador to 
London, of the “most serious effect” which 
such continued aid to Britain’s foes as the 
presence of the Spanish Blue Division on 
the Russian front would have on Anglo- 
Spanish relations. Eden added that Sir 
Samuel Hoare, British Ambassador at 
Madrid, had been asked to stress that 
position in “further strong representa- 
tions” to Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 


Although the Spanish dictator last fall 
gave his solemn word to Britain that the 
entire Blue Division would be repatriated, 
Eden protested that “a certain number of 
volunteers” remained on the eastern front. 
To a question as to whether stronger ac- 
tion + be necessary if verbal protests 
were of no avail, the Foreign Secretary 
replied: “I think if you will look through 
the records, you will find cases where 
these representations have had effect and 
I hope the Spanish Government will un- 
derstand what must be the feelings of the 
people in this country in this matter.” 

Eden’s warning put Franco and his 
Foreign Minister, Count Francisco 
Gémez Jordana, on the spot. The divi- 
sion members remaining in Russia were 
composed largely of criminals and other 
undesirables whose return to Spain was 
not wanted. Furthermore, there was a 
Spanish air-force squadron on the Russian 
front whose withdrawal had never been 
announced. ; 

How to wriggle out of so embarrassing 








Wide Worl 
Neutrality had its problems for Spanis 
Foreign Minister Gémez Jordana 


a political squeeze was a test of Franco's 
ingenuity. A possible way out would be 
for him to stand pat on his original state- 
ment that the Blue Division had been 
withdrawn and to reply to Eden’s protest 
by claiming that the remaining 1,500 
members were individual volunteers who 
refused to be repatriated and over whom 
the Spanish Government has no control. 
He might even go so far as to announce 
that unless the members retured, they 
would be deprived of their Spanish citi- 
zenship. Such a stand would coincide 
with Franco’s recent cautious policy in 
changing Spain’s position from that of an 
Axis satellite to one of “neutrality.” 


The Anzac Front 


In Canberra on Jan. 21, Prime Minis- 
ters John J. Curtin of Australia and Peter 
Fraser of New Zealand signed an agree- 


ment outlining the postwar political and - 









- Newsweer 


territorial position of the Anzac Front- 
a new name coined to describe the close 
cooperation of the two Dominions. 
The pact, called by Curtin a “land. 
mark in international collaboration in the 
Pacific,” established a permanent zone of 
defense of the two Dominions in the Pa. 
cific, to extend through a vast arc of 
islands north and northeast of Australia 
to Western Samoa and the Cook Islands, 
It also emphasized that the use of defense 
bases by one country on the territory of 


another included no postwar right of sov- 


ereignty, and outlined an ambitious post- 
war aviation program. Signed on the same 
table at which Queen Victoria in London 
in 1900 affixed her signature to the Con- 
stitution of Australia, the Anzac Front 
agreement was immediately ratified by 
the Parliaments of both countries. 

The political fundamental accepted by 
New Zealand and Australia was con- 
tinued membership in the British Com- 
monwealth. They further agreed that co- 
operation of the powers interested in the 
South and Southwest Pacific—Britain, the 
United States, the Netherlands, France, 
and Portugal—was essential to preserve 
the “strategical isolation of Australia and 
New Zealand.” 

Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, Australian Min- 
ister for External Affairs, had already in- 
dicated that the Anzac Front agreement 
would be preliminary -to discussions with 
other interested powers. 


Balkan Whirlwind 


What’s Brewing Remains Unclear 
But Drift Is in Russia’s Favor 


Cairo is one of the listening posts from 
which the Allies attempt to find out what 
is going on inside Axis Europe and par- 
ticularly the Balkans. Much of the ma- 
terial that sifts out through the Egyptian 
capital is propaganda and much is fiction. 
There is, however, a residue of truth. 
Kenneth Crawford, NEWSWEEK corte- 
spondent, cabled the following account, 
separating fact from fancy in the Balkan 
picture as seen from Cairo. 


Information about the current political 
climate in the tempestuous Balkans comes 
from refugees, visiting politicians, and 
various military intelligence services. 
of it is second-hand and shopworn as the 
result of being manhandled : by propa 
gandists and ax grinders. - 

What emerges does not lend itself to 
pat generalization. Yet it is possible to 
say on the basis of facts only that the 
prevailing Balkan wind blows toward 
Russia and to the left. Modified Com- 
munism, nearly approaching democratic 
Socialism in practice, is gaining a 
ance throughout the Balkan penin 
The trend is so strong that the United 
Nations are forced to bend with it. How 
much of the trend is Pan-Slavism and 
how much real social stirrings is prob- 
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lematical. The result in any case will be 
pro-Russian and will revolutionize the 
postwar Balkans. 


Yugoslavia: In Yugoslavia Marshal 
Josip Broz (“Tito”), commanding an 
amy of 300,000, is reorganizing the 
country along Socialist lines. Tito is a 
Russian-trained Comintern underground 
worker, a former political prisoner, and 
metal-trade organizer. He fought with the 
International Brigade in Spain, according 
to apparently trustworthy information 
(although this is denied by his friends). 
He built the army around Communist 
cells and introduced political commissars 
and Communist symbols like the clenched- 
fist salute. The movement now includes 
priests, professional and middle-class ele- 
ments, as well as peasants and workers. 
It has been democratized with local elec- 
tions and a representative National As- 
sembly. And the Communist trappings 
are gradually being discarded in favor of 
symbols more acceptable to non-Com- 
munists. - 


Greece: The split among’ resistance 

ups in Greece though less clearly de- 
fined than in Yugoslavia, follows a similar 
pattern, and anti-Royalist sentiment is 
almost as robust. The EDES (Greek Na- 
tional Democratic Army) movement is 
headed by Gen. Napoleon Zervas, a mod- 
erate Republican who is open-minded as 
to the return of the King and who fights 
the Socialist ELAS (Popular Liberation 
Army) forces *as well as the Germans. 
Reports indicate that the ELAS group, 
which seems less directly connected with 
the Communist movement than do Tito’s 
forces, commands the support of the ma- 
jority of the Greek population. 

As reported by Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden, the United: Nations mis- 
sions are trying to reconcile the two 
Greek factions with some hope of success. 
Meanwhile, Zervas’s forces are favored in 
the matters of supply. The military ob- 
jective is to cut the German lines of sup- 
ply to Crete and other island bases in the 


Eastern Mediterranean. The Germans are ~ 


withdrawing some of their forces in 
Greece, apparently to encourage the in- 
temal strife. It is important to note that 
the Greeks are not Slavic. 


Albania and Bulgaria: In Albania, a 
left-wing organization is opposing na- 
tionalist anti-Communist bands. The left 
force appears to be the stronger. It is 
friendly to Britain although definitely 
pro-Russian. Bulgaria has been made 
panicky by the bombing of Sofia and the 
rapid advance of the Russian Army. 


Rumania and Hungary: Rumania is 
aso in a panic. Elaborate military pre- 
cautions against an invasion by Russia 
are reported. Here again strong Russian 
intervention is anticipated as a measure 
imsuring the security of the Black Sea. In 
Hungary, the German reverses inspired 
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Acme photo 


Nazi Italy: Northern Italy bears the imprint of all Nazi-occupied countries 
today. As in France, Belgium, Holland, and most of the rest of Europe, able- 
bodied men and women are gathered up for shipment to Germany and forced 
labor in Nazi war plants. Above, a group follows the arrow to the control 
office of a German labor camp. Even Marshal Rodolfo Graziani, as he leads 
his officers across the Piazza Venezia in Rome (below), is flanked by Rome’s 
German commandant, symbol of the ubiquitous Nazi control. 





enough independence to revive the bound- 
ary fight with Rumania. But despite its 
losses, the Rumanian Army is judged 
stronger than the Hungarian. The Rus- 
sians are bitter against the Horthy regime 
on the ground that the nation lacks 
land reforms or any kind of social 
progress. 


Turkey: The Turkish press and radio 
still express confidence in continued neu- 
trality through 1944. Turkish fear and 
animosity in relations with Russia still 
are prevalent but reported to be declin- 
ing. Obviously, the Allies would secure 
advantages from the use of the Asia 
Minor air bases. But the Turks are hesi- 
tant, although the dwindling German re- 


serves indicate only a slight danger that. 


Germany would try a diversionary push 
into Turkey. 


Rehearsal-in-Exile 


Of the various European governments- 
in-exile only the Netherlands Government 
in London maintains an independent or- 
ganization similar to the Allied Military 
Government. Officially named the Mili- 
tary Civil Affairs Administration, it is 
organized along much the same lines as 
AMG, and its members—professional mili- 
tary men and former civilians—have been 
trained to assume administrative duties 
soon after Holland’s liberation. The plan 
is for the Dutch officials to land with the 
first or second wave of troops. Thereafter, 
MCAA will work in close cooperation 
with Allied military leaders and govern 
Holland under a state of siege. 

Members of the MCAA drawn from 
civilian. life—journalists, doctors, profes- 
sors, and businessmen living in England 
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—received a five-day, pseudo-military 
training course and are now being com- 


missioned as oaenins or better. For a | 


ear both the military and civilian mem- 
rs studied problems of government in 
all fields into which the MCAA is divided 
—sections for health, justice, air-raid pre- 
cautions, and transportation. There are 
also eleven military provincial governors 
who are jacks-of-all-trades. 

Last week, their training period at an 
end, 200 members of the MCAA held a 
24-hour rehearsal in London. 

Fifty offices in the Dutch Government 
Building were cleared for the occasion 
with each section and governor placed in 
a different office. Then the MCAA Coun- 
cil, the group’s governing body, sought to 
simulate actual invasion conditions. By 
telephone, radio, and messenger ques- 
tions poured into the various sections 
asking them what to do with local Quis- 
lings, how to meet a shortage of water, 
how to ration newsprint. At the same 
time loudspeakers in the offices carried 
mock war news bulletins, warnings to 
the public, and air-raid wamings. 

So realistic was the performance that 
Frederick Kuh, Chicago Sun correspond- 
ent, who attended the practice in the 
guise of a war correspondent covering an 
actual occupation, jumped up as the 
loudspeaker announced that Sweden had 


declared war and was ready to return to ° 


his office to cover that story. It took a few 
minutes to convince Kuh that it was all 
part of the program. 

@ In Washington the State Department 
reached an agreement with the Norwe- 
gian government-in-exile concerning the 
return of civil government to Norway. 
The agreement has already been ap- 
proved by the British. At the same time 
it was reported that similar agreements 
were being negotiated with the Belgian 
and Netherlands authorities. 


Sic Transit Messallina 


‘They used to call her the most power- 
ful woman in Europe. Diplomatic insid- 
_ ers gave her credit for being the “mother 

of the Axis.” As long as her father was II 
-Duce, the clever and glamorous Edda 
Mussolini was a subtle power in Axis 
Europe—not only because she was reput- 
ed to wear the diplomatic pants of her 
layboy husband Count Galeazzo Ciano 
but even more because she aspired to suc- 
ceed Mussolini, at least behind the scenes. 
This ambition, and the nymphomaniacal 
tendencies of the slender, black-eyed 
countess, prompted the quip that Musso- 
lini’s reign might be followed by that of 
Messallina. 

Last week the Swiss Government of- 
ficially announced that Edda had been in- 
terned under police surveillance after she 
illegally entered Switzerland on Jan. 9. 
(Count Ciano was executed by a Fascist 
firing squad on Jan. 11.) Living in se- 
clusion with her were her three children, 
Fabrizio, 12, Raimonda, 10, and Marzio- 
Bruno, 6. ; 





Anociated Frese Redioshoto 
The. Shadow, by Paul Goebbels 


Shadow in Berlin 


Bomb-jittery, wide-eyed Berliners last 
week thought they were seeing things. 
Overnight, a dark and menacing shadow 
had crept into their midst, ubiquitous and 
inescapable. It appeared on the “Litfass- 
siulen’—the pillars for advertising dis- 
plays, where stage and screen programs 
used to alternate with shrill Nazi procla- 
mations or crimson-lettered notices of ex- 
ecutions. It stared from posters. covering 
the blackened ruins of bombed-out build- 


ings. It bobbed up on the front pages of - 


the metropolitan papers. The Shadow 
showed the contours of a hulking, stooped 
figure of a man in a slouch hat. A ques- 
tion mark cut through the shading height- 
ened thte mystery of the sinister stranger 
to a people who had been fed a steady 
diet of propaganda stressing the terrors 
of the secret weapon the Nazis keep 
claiming is about to appear. 

For a while, the baffled Berliners 
guessed wildly that it was a commercial 
publicity stunt or a warning of coming 
events (the, Shadow, to some minds, 
suggested the contours of Churchill or 
Roosevelt). When the explanation came, 
it was a letdown. The Shadow had sprung 
from Dr. Goebbels’s brain as an. anti-spy 
campaign stunt. Newspapers finally re- 
vealed the meanin of the Shadow b 
printing smaller inside reproductions wi 
the caption “Der Feind Hért Mit”—Th 
Enemy Is Listening. : 
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French Solution? 
Churchill and de Gaulle Discuss 
Plan for Post-Liberation Group 


The meeting of Prime Minister Church- 
ill and General de Gaulle at Marrakech 
on Jan. 12 will probably take its place as 
a turning point in the relations of Britain 
and the United States with the French. 
The importance of the conference was 
brought out in the following report to 
NEwswEEK on what took place between 
the Prime Minister and the general. 


General de Gaulle found the Prime 
Minister in an amiable and receptive 
mood; the previous difficulties between 
the two leaders were apparently “forgot- 
ten and forgiven.” Churchill had reasons 
to be pleased with de Gaulle. Since he 
last saw the French leader, there have 
been numerous signs that the Commit- 
tee.of National Liberation was ready to 
approach the problems of its relations 
with Britain and the United States in a 
more cooperative spirit and with a great- 
er sense of responsibility than it had hith- 
erto shown. The thorny question of the 
disposition of French troops in the Ital- 
ian theater was solved in accordance with 
the wishes of the Allied High Command; 
the trials of “Vichyites” were postponed 
to conform with British and American re- 

uests; the Lebanon crisis had been set- 
tled to the satisfaction of the Allies. It 
was therefore in an atmosphere of cor- 
diality that de Gaulle could discuss his 
problems with the Prime Minister. 

Four main problems in connection with 
the expected invasion of France were 
submitted to Churchill. The French want 
to know: (1) what disposition will be 
made of French troops in the invasion 
campaign; (2) what will be the powers 
of the Allied Commander-in-Chief and 
his deputies over French territory under 
Allied military occupation;” (3) how far 
behind the lines will the French be per- 
mitted to establish their own administra- 
tion; and (4) what kind ‘of a provisional 
French government will be acceptable to 
Britain and the United States. 

The first three questions are for the Al- 
lied military command to decide and, as 
far as is known, no decision has yet been 
taken. But the plan for a provisional 
French government which General de 
Gaulle discussed with the Prime Minister 
is viewed favorably by the British Gov- 
ernment and, although no definite com- 
mitments have been made, is expected to 
meet with approval. 


Briefly, the plan calls for the election of 


a Provisional Assembly in France as soon 
as a “substantial” part of French territory 
has been liberated. The Assembly, which 
is to be elected on the basis of the 1999 
electoral law, would sanction a Provision- 
al Government and would remain in be- 
ing until all of France has been liberated 


_ and all French prisoners of war returned 

















‘ “I SAID GET A RE-CAP__NOT A NEW CAP” ° 


She’ s right! The plain, unvarnished fact is that the tire 
ha Crisis is still acute... because military needs get first call 
oak on tire production. © * 


ef _ You must save the tires you have. And that means having 
under 


sey --Fecappirig’ -done—in time—by experts who know how. 
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be Be Your General Tire dealer alone offers you—right in his 
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] The MARINES ae landing, 


THEY’VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES 


The Marines have a word for it—“Paramarine.” 
That is what they call these flying, jumping, fight- 
ing men. And the Marines have a word for their 
favorite cigarette, too. Sure, it’s “Camel” —Camels 
are the favorite in all the services! 


you BET 
CAMELS ARE 
FIRST WITH ME! 
THEY'VE GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES IN 
FLAVOR AND & 
MILDNESS 


“Hook on...ready... go!” That's the 
order that sends them into action. And 
when the situation is ‘‘well in hand,” an- 
other “pack” comes into action—Camels, 
the favorite with men in the Marines. 


FIRST 


in the Service 
TRAINING TOWER. 


It's 250 feet straight re The favorite cigarette with men 
down! And is her a in the Army, Navy, Marines, and 
the fledgling Parama- re the Coast Guard is Camel. 


rine learns to take to : (Based on actual sales records.) 
the air...to land on . 
his feet, ready to fight. 


check Camels CAMELS 
, SUIT ME 
) with your TOA'T. THEY 
“F a TASTE GRAND 
zon 
oo AND THEY 
OONT GET MY 


The “T-ZONE” —Taste and : THROAT 

Throat —is the proving 

ground for cigarettes. Only 

your taste and throatcan de- — R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 

cide which cigarette tastes Winston-Salem, N. C. 

best to you...and how it 

affects your throat. For your wR ETHEL BRETT has a war job 

taste and throat are abso- in a U. S. Navy Yard. Like the 

lutely individual to you. men in the Navy and Marine 

Based on the experience of J a Corps, her word for steady 

millions of smokers, we be- “ & smoking pleasure is “Camel.” 

lieve Camels will suit your “No matter how much I smoke, 
_ “TeZONE” to a “'T.” Camels always taste good—and 

they’re so easy on my throat.” 
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to their homes. Subsequently, a new Par- 
liament would be elected. This plan is 
considered to be an improvement on a 
similar proposal submitted recently by 
the Commissioner of Justice, Francois de 
Menthon, on behalf of the committee. 
Behind these efforts to produce a plan 
for a Provisional Government of France 
lies de Gaulle’s anxiety to find a solution 
which would be acceptable to the British 
-but more especially—to the Américan 
Government. While British officials take 
it for granted that 99 per cent of 
Frenchmen favor de Gaulle, the Ameri- 
can position is that while this may be 
true, it is for the French people and not 
for the Committee of Liberation to say 
so. It is the hope of de Gaulle, and pos- 
sibly also of the British, that this latest 
plan submitted to the Prime Minister 
might satisfy the American aim to ensure 
to French people a voice in the matter. 


‘Bevin’s Pit Boys’ 

One of the most drastic experiments 
forced on conservative Britain by the war 
got under way last week. Up to the 
grimy mining towns went a stream of 
“Bevin’s Pit Boys”—young men who would 
ordinarily have been conscripted into 
the army but instead were ordered into 
the mines by Ernest Bevin, Labor Min- 
ister, to help relieve the acute shortage 
of coal. 

Few of these 18-year-olds wanted to 
go, and many had begun training for the 
navy or air force. One group of 26 travel- 
ing from Euston Station to Coventry were 
typical. Only one had volunteered—Cyril 
Stevens, an estate agent’s clerk, who 
wanted to discover “how other people 
live.” He spent the journey reading 
Shakespeare’s “The Tempest.” Another 
named Donald Dummer came straight 
from school and had just passed courses 
in Spanish, French, and geography with 
distinction. He wanted to be a school- 
teacher. And George Ryan, who had held 
twenty jobs since he was 14 and had 
passed as a grade-one air gunner, said: 
“It seems a bit rough when you volunteer 
to go up in the air that they send you 
down under the earth.” 

The boys carried heavy suitcases care- 
fully packed by their mothers on Minis- 
try of Labor instructions. The suitcases 
contained two pairs of wool socks, two 
flannel shirts, a face towel, a bath towel, 
an old suit, and an old mackintosh. One 
boy had a fishing rod wrapped in a tar- 
paulin, another had a football kit. All 
were pleasantly surprised when the mines 
were not so bad as they had feared. 

At the Askern mine near Doncaster, 


-the chief instructor, Bert Vause, talked 


to the boys underground, pushing back 
his helmet and hitching the lamp on his 
belt, his voice booming and echoing down 
the quiet tunnels. He started: “Listen to 
me, lads, I'm going to talk to thee.” After 
the lecture he asked: “Push out the ques- 
tions.” At lunchtime the boys got big 
plates of mince, meat, potatoes, beans, 


and gravy, and mugs of scalding tea. The 
boys won't actually mine coal for six 
months. During the first four months af- 
ter training they'll do underground haul- 
age. The reception given the boys by the 
local inhabitants varies, some places like 
Coventry offering immediate member- 
ship in miners’ clubs, where dances are 
held most nights—the local girls on the 
first night treated some of the lower- 
paid trainees. But at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
only 55 people in a population of 290,- 
000 offered the authorities billets. And if 
there are no billets, constructing hostels 
will delay the scheme by weeks. 
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Unsmiling Irishman 


Cosgrave’s Retirement May Help 
the Free State Opposition Party 


An Irishman should not be an intel- 
lectual snob. It hampers him in the three 
occupations which the Irish regard seri- 
ously—politics, drinking, and the breed- 
ing and racing of horses. Probably that 
was the trouble with William Thomas 
Cosgrave. There was too much powerful 
celebration in his small head. And proba- 
bly that accounted for the gradual atrophy 

















Koalas’ Rescue: At Quail Island, 38 miles offshore from Melbourne in West- 
ern Port Bay, hundreds of Australians came to the rescue last month of their 
country’s most endearing animal, the little Koala bear (NEwswEEK, Dec. 6, 
1943). They lugged bundles of manna-gum leaves (above), the Koala’s only 
food, to a pitiful scene. Clinging to gumwood trees strangely bare of leaves, 
as shown below, the little bears were nibbling at bare branches and slowly 
starving to death. 
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of Cosgrave’s United Ireland , which 
has slowly lost ground to the forces of 
Premier Eamon De Valera, an Irishman 
whose intellectualism has developed a 
patina of Catholic mysticism. 

Last week Cosgrave’s retirement from 
the party leadership was announced. The 
official reason: At 63, he lacked the 
physical strength to lead the opposition. 
But in Leinster House, Eire’s legislative 
building, his small, frail figure had never 
been such as to inspire the utmost politi- 
cal confidence. An inconspicuous little 
man with a bush of light hair, a thin 
white face, pointed chin, and prominent 
blue-green eyes, Cosgrave had neither 
the constitution nor the taste for rough- 
and-tumble Irish politics. Furthermore, 
in a land of talkers, his voice lacked a 
conversational middle register. It was 
either a low-toned mumble or an angry, 
ringing blast which irritated rather than 
inspired. Cosgrave was forever worrying 
an imaginary bone. For an Irishman, he 
was also singularly lacking in humor. 

Yet this Dubliner, born of poor parents 
and in his youth a grocer’s assistant, was 
representative of the great middle class 
of Ireland—small business. Had he re- 
mained in Dublin politics (he won a seat 
on the Dublin Corporation in 1909) he 
might have mellowed into the typical 
minor oracle. Instead, like most young 
Irishmen who reached manhood in the 
dark and unhappy days of the century’s 
turn, Cosgrave was attracted to the Sinn 
Fein movement. For his part in the 
Easter rising of 1916 he was jailed for a 
year, and freed in the general liberation 
of 1917. 

After the war, Cosgrave’s political 
fortunes prospered. He served briefly as 
president in 1922 and, when the Sinn 
Fein was divided that year, stood by the 
Free State. After the death of Arthur 
Griffith and the assassination of Michael 
Collins, he was elected president of the 
nation’s Executive Council, an office he 
held until 19382 when the Republicans 
headed by De Valera won a majority in 
the Dail Eireann (lower house of Parlia- 
ag and Cosgrave became the opposi- 

tion leader of the Fine Gael or United 
Ireland party. 


Successor: Cosgrave’s successor as 
party leader was probably the most vig- 
orous politician opposing De Valera—Dr. 
Thomas O’Higgins. His father, a country 
doctor, was murdered by the Republican 
extremists in 1922. His brother Kevin, 
one of the ablest men turned up durin 
“The Troubles,” was murdered in 1927. 
These tragedies only made O’Higgins the 
outstanding fighter of his party. The more 
hostile the audience, the more fiercely 
does this tall, thin Irishman in his early 
50’s wield the lash. The look from his 
bright, piercing eyes, set in a craggy, 
eagle-like countenance, suggests that he 
is ready for anything from catcalls to pis- 
tol shots. O’Higgins’s castigation of his 
opponents is also often of sardonic 

umor, 








International 
Cosgrave, the atypical Irishman 


Probably no man in Irish public life is 
more fond of sports. In the brown trout 
season, the doctor often goes out alon 
the blue lakes of Connemara with his 
with which he casts a skillful fly. He also 
knows the zest of deep-sea fishing and 
what it is like to tussle with a 150-pound 
shark or a fierce conger eel of almost 
equal strength. But it is at shooting that 
the new opposition leader excels. Around 
the misty Irish lakes and bogs where the 

\wild ducks abound and in the grouse 
haunts on the mountainsides, he has few 
superiors with the gun. Aside from _poli- 
tics and sports, he gives most of his time 
to his family. One son is a doctor; two are 
in the law; and one is an army officer. 

O’Higgins’s outspoken tongue and ag- 
gressive spirits may serve as a valuab. 
check to the decline of the Cosgrave 
party. The doctor's authority is confined 
to the members of the United Ireland 
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party in the Dail, the titular leadership 
of Fine Gael going to another former 
Revolutionary leader, Richard Mulcahy. 
But Mulcahy is not a member of the Dail 
and therefore, for the present, the full 
leadership of the party will probably 
rest with Thomas O'Higgins. 


Slap at Bolivia 

The decision on Bolivia was crisp and 
clear—the United States would not recog- 
nize the revolutionary junta set up at La 
Paz on Dec. 20. But the reasons for the 
decision raised far broader and graver is- 
sues—for that uprising was “but one act 
committed by a general subversive move- 
ment having for its purpose steadily ex- 
panding activities” on the South Ameri- 
can continent. 

That was the kernel of the announce- 
ment issued by the State Department this 
week. No doubt was left as to the nature 
of the subversive movement—it consisted 
of “groups hostile to.the Allied cause” 
that had been “plotting disturbances 


_against the American governments oper- 


ating in defense of the 


> 


hemisphere 
against Axis aggression.” And none was 
left as to the broad basis of the indict- 
ment, since it was based on information 
“the American republics have been ex- 
changing among themselves.” 

Thus the United States dealt the blow 
that was expected to result in the down- 
fall of the 5-week-old Bolivian regime 
set up under Gualberto Villarroel. As 
one means of hastening that event, the 
State Department included in its state- 
ment an indirect appeal to the Bolivian 
people to get busy and oust the junta. 
The growing roster of non-recognizers 
added to the pressure. Already, Uruguay, 
Cuba, Venezuela, and Brazil had an- 
nounced they would shun the La Paz re- 
gime. The others were expected to fol- 
low suit. 

In its announcement, the State De- 
partment made’ no mention of Argentina, 
the one Latin-American country which 
still maintained diplomatic relations with 
the Axis and which promptly recognized 
the La Paz regime. But evidence in- 
creased that the plot had been hatched 


in Argentina. Thus it was revealed last 


week that not long before the revolt, Vic- 
tor Paz Estenssoro, its main instigator in 
Bolivia, traveled with other leaders to 
Argentina for a conference with such Ar- 
gentine nationalists as Vice President 
Edelmiro Farrell. They met in a mansion 
occupied by Count von Luxburg. At 
these meetings, Paz Estenssoro was said 
to have acquired “millions of Argentine 
pesos” with which to back the Bolivian 
and other Latin-American revolts. 
Luxburg has a notorious history in Ar- 
gentina. It was he who as Minister to 
Buenos Aires in the last war advised Ber- 
lin that Argentine ships should be “spur- 
los versenkt” (sunk without trace). The 


Argentines expelled him but he returned 


to the country after the war. 
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War tools from America’s furniture stylists 
hammer the Axis in the wild blue yonder 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES SALUTES 


SARC and Dagpidi "Pe 


—AMERICAN VICTORY CITY 


ons, This victory-minded city was 
awarded $119,000,000 in war con- 
tracts in 12 productive months. 
Wherever our men fight, they hit 
the enemy with weapons made in 
Grand Rapids. PCA salutes Grand 
Rapids—an American Victory City. 
* * * * 
By shortening distances and minutes 
between America’s Victory Cities, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines proudly 
serves the daily transportation needs 
of those whose efforts are so vital to 
the winning of the war—just as it has 
faithfully served America’s peacetime 
civilian needs for nearly seventeen 
consecutive years. 


Victory Cities Buy More War Bonds 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES 




























Steamboat days in Grand Rapids 
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Democrats Sing One Sweet Tune 
at Pre-Convention Harmony Fest 


Roosevelt Still Top Man, 
but Perplexing Question Remains: 
What Will Jim Farley Do? 


Political prophets plainly had got off on 
the wrong foot. For days their predictions 
had filled the air: There would be squab- 
bling, dissension, recriminations—all evi- 
dence of mounting Democratic disunity 
and possible sectional revolt. 

A minor insurgent movement among 
Midwesterners did threaten for a time. 
So did a Southern rebellion. But by last 


ticians had realized an unescapable truth: 
they needed Roosevelt as much as he 
needed them. 

In the end, the committee wasted no 
time in dispute. With smiling White 
House approval it unanimously named 
Robert E. Hannegan of St. Louis to suc- 
ceed Postmaster General Frank C. Walker 
as national chairman, and picked Chi- 
cago for the convention city. The date, 


.probably late in July, was left to Hanne- 


gan to fix. 

But over and above these signs of Lar- 
mony was a more important one—unani- 
mous: adoption of a resolution calling on 





Associated Press 


Walker handed over the Democrats’ national cares to Hannegan 


Saturday when the Democratic National 
Committee got down to business in Wash- 
ington, both movements had fizzled. 

In the face of a succession_of Republi- 
can by-election victories and a general 
Republican trend,* the Democratic poli- 
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President Roosevelt to continue as “our 
great world humanitarian leader.” It was 
an unmistakable appeal for a fourth :erm, 
and a fair indication of what would hap- 
pen in Chicago. 

At the outset committee members were 
advised that Hannegan was the Roose- 
velt choice. Hannegan’s resignation as 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue had 
in fact already been sent to the White 
House and a letter of acceptance, 
starting “Dear Bob” and bestowing on 
him the President’s “continuing good 
wishes and confidence,” was a to be 
released. 


By the time James P. Aylward, Mis- 

souri national committeeman, rose to 
recommend Hannegan, peace and good 
will were in the air. “When the history 
of the next campaign is written and we 
win another Presidential election with 
President Roosevelt for a fourth term 
... Aylward began. 
” Cheers interrupted him. The rest was 
almost wholly routine. Hannegan accept- 
ed the post, describing himself as a 
“plain, everyday, 100 per cent, straight 
organization Democrat,” promised to 
keep away from party feuds, praised 
James A. Farley, 1932-40 national chair- 
man who managed the first two Roose- 
velt campaigns, and announced he would 
seek Farley's advice. 


Hannegan: To some of the committee- 
men it seemed a far cry from New York 
political smoothies like Farley, Walker, 
and Edward J. Flynn to their new na- 
tional chairman. Though they were skep- 
tical when he said he was “frightened” 
in his new post, some agreed with him 
that “this is the big league tor me as I’m 
used to the bush leagues out in the 
Ozarks.” 

Nevertheless Hannegan, a black-haired, 
6-foot-1, 40-year-old, 205-pounder, 
seemed to have all the energy and organ- 
izing skill needed for a tough campaign. 
Son of a St. Louis police captain, and a 
crack athlete at St. Louis University, he 
had come up from the bottom in politics. 
Though he never ran for an elective 
office, the lawyer Hannegan was in the 
thick of St. Louis politics. In 1933, at the 
beginning of Mayor Bernard F. Dick- 
mann’s first administration, he was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Guy B. Park to be : 
Democratic city committeeman. In 1935 
he represented the St. Louis Administra- 
tion as a state legislative lobbyist, getting 
$3,000 and expenses for the job. The 
salary was far below his earnings as a 
lawyer. (So, for that matter, was the 
salary he took when he later became 
Missouri's Internal Revenue Collector at 
$7;000. ) 

Only one political fiasco marred the 
party’s record in Missouri during Han- 
negan’s regime—but that was a lulu. In 
1940, after the election of thé Republi- 
can Forrest C. Donnell a3 governor, the 
Democrats charged irregularities in the 
voting.. Instead of contesting the election 
in accord with the constitution, they 
wangled an “investigation” by the Demo- 
cratic-dominated legislature. As expected, 
the legislature denied Donnell his seat, 
but the State Supreme Court voided this 
move. After that The St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch attacked Hannegan viciously as a 
ringleader in the attempted “guberna- 
torial steal.” 

It was only last October that Hanne- 
gan, who has four children and neither 
smokes nor drinks, was summoned to 
Washington to become commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. His habit of address- 
ing all official mail by name instead of a 
mechanical “Dear Sir,” of giving his staff 
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Syphilis is Dangerous! It is a contagious 
disease and may be contracted inno- 
cently, 

If untreated, it can destroy health and 
mind. It can wreck marriages. It can 
cause disability among productive work- 
ers. Early symptoms may disappear, de- 
ceiving the victim into neglecting medi- 
cal care. Then, sometimes years later, 
syphilis strikes. 
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sician. Prompt, regular treatment cures 
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. .. Self-treatment is worse than no treatment. 
Medical science is continually searching 


for improved methods of treatment. Just 
now, its attention is directed toward 
ways of safely shortening the period of 
treatment. Meanwhile, it is advisable to 
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which is known to give excellent results. 
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pep talks and ordering politeness to tax- 
payers, and of signing nothing he hasn’t 
read, had attracted Washington’s atten- 
tion. A few weeks ago the President 
called Hannegan to the White House for 
a chat, without mentioning the Demo- 
cratic chairmanship. Hannegan had been 
sized up by Mr. Roosevelt—and had 
passed muster. 


Sideshow: The Democrats’ farm bloc 
arrived apparently out for blood. The 
day before the national committee meet- 
ing they held a “rump session” advertised 
as a protest against the inefficient agri- 
cultural program. But the protest never 
came off. Instead of biting the Adminis- 
tration hand that feeds them, they 
passed a resolution for a Roosevelt fourth 
term and for Hannegan as chairman. 
Later, at the White House, they hand- 
ed the President a copy of it. His com- 
ment: “Oh.” 

@ Eight Southern governors showed up 
in Washington for what at first glance 
looked like a fine opportunity to make 
good on talk of a Southern revolt against 
the New Deal. But the governors wanted 


primarily to agitate for revision of freight. 


rates they considered discriminatory 
against the South. Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace responded with a_ blast 
against the rate system. (The Associated 
Press messed this up with a story that 
the governors applauded wildly and 
wanted Wallace renominated for Vice 
President; actually the applause and Vice 
Presidential hullabaloo was for another 
banquet orator, Speaker Sam Rayburn. 
Later the AP polled committeemen and 


revealed that they favored Rayburn over 
Wallace by 18 to 14; other Vice Presi- 
dential choices were Farley, 7 and War 
Mobilizer Byrnes, 5. Most of the rest ex- 
pressed no preference, explaining they 
were “open-minded.”) Gov. Ellis Arnall 
of Georgia reported: “The governors were 
just about unanimous that Mr. Roosevelt 
offers the best bet.” 

@ Both Wallace and Rayburn again 
spoke at the $100-a-plate Jackson Day 
Dinner that wound up the proceedings 
-and again the Speaker appeared to have 


‘the better of the oratory and of the sup- 


port for the Vice Presidential nomination. 
Wallace said the New Deal would never 
die. Rayburn took a poke at the Repub- 
licans’ No. 1 Presidential possibility, Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey: “We in the Demo- 
cratic party offered no Doubting Thomas 
in 1940. We propose to offer no Shouting 
Thomas in 1944.” 

Significance-—— 

Elevation of Hannegan to the Demo- 
cratic national chairmanship with the 
President’s blessing could be taken two 
ways: either the President had decided 
to run again and had handpicked his 
campaign strategist, or he was simply let- 
ting his will be known as head of the 
party. Only Mr. Roosevelt himself could 
tell which interpretation was correct. 

But there was no doubt what the na- 
tional committeemen were thinking. They 
had come to the conclusion that, like him 
or not, Mr. Roosevelt is the party’s last 
hope for victory in the coming election. 

Indeed, only one serious question re- 
mained as the committeemen left Wash- 


ington: What would Jim Farley do? 
Everyone knew that the Democrats must 
win New York if they hoped to win the 
election, and that a Farley schism could 
hand it over to the Republicans and their 
most likely candidate, Tom Dewey. 
Assuming a Roosevelt renomination in 
Chicago, the worst the Democrats could 
expect would be an active Farley bolt- 
a positive anti-Roosevelt campaign. Ob- 
viously it was to head off this possibility 
that Hannegan spoke so warmly of his 
predecessor. The best the Democrats 
could expect from Farley was that he 
would be silent—that he would “take a 
walk” as Al Smith did in 1986 and Farley 
himself did in 1940. Those who knew 
Farley predicted he would do just that. 


Or Vittles? 


British Ambassador Lord Halifax sup- 
plied a postscript to War Production 
Board Chairman Donald M. Nelson's 
much banqueted (and sometimes rollick- 
ing) tour of Russia, where capacity for 
toasts is the measure of a man. At a Wash- 
ington dinner for Nelson last week Hali- 
fax remarked: “He traveled so far that he 
hardly knew what V stood for—Victory 
or vodka.” f 


Casualties: Two Reports 


War-front totals, from Pearl Harbor to 
last Jan. 1, according to the Office of War 
Information: $2,078 killed, 45,595 
wounded, 32,478 missing, 29,707 pris- 
oners. 

Home-front accident totals, from Pearl 








Prison Reform: These photos betoken a new day in 
Georgia penology. Last year Georgians awakened to the 
fact that their prisons were among the nation’s cruelest 
Legislated reforms 
brought to these girls at Tattnall Prison changes like neat 
clothing and the privilege of keeping pets, and after- 
work record sessions to men at a nearby prison camp. 


(floggings, sweatboxes, chains). 


International photos 
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Harbor to last Jan. 1, according to the 
National Safety Council: 190,000 killed, 
18,500,000 injured. Traffic accounted for 
54,000 dead; accidents in the home, 
63,500. 


Payable on Discharge 


Congress was bursting to do something 
for the boys. Proposals in the House of 
Representatives last week called for: (1) 
mustering-out pay of $100 for those in 
service less than one month to $700 for 
those in service more than nine months; 
(2) year-long paid furloughs; (3) ad- 
justed compensation at $50 a month for 
overseas service, $30 for home duty; and 
(4) $150 upon discharge plus $60 a 
month up to a year for servicemen un- 
able to get jobs. 

The floodgates of legislative generosity 
seemed about to open when up rose Rep. 
Dewey Short, Missouri Republican and 
onetime spellbinding Methodist minister. 
“Have we gone completely crazy?” he 
snapped. “Have we lost all sense of pro- 
aed You who think you are going to 

ribe the veteran and buy his vote, you 
who think you can win his support b 
coddling him and being a sob sister with 
a lot of silly, slushy sentimentality, are 
going to have a sad awakening. These 
veterans, their children, and their chil- 
dren’s children will have to pay this bill 
. .. We argue and fuss over a billion and 
a quarter . . . for subsidies and then we 
bring in this bill.” 

As ranking minority member of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, Short 
favored the committee’s own proposal— 
less liberal, but “decent and sensible.” It 
provided $100 mustering-out pay for 
servicemen and women with less than 60 
days of active duty, $300 for those with 
longer service—applicable through the 
rank of captain. The next day the House 
brushed aside the other proposals and by 
a record vote of 387 to 0 passed the com- 
mittee’s measure, which would cost an 
estimated $3,600,000,000. The bill then 
_ returned to the Senate, which had al- 
ready passed a $200-$500 mustering-out 
- bill that would cost some $5,500,000,000. 

On Monday a Senate-House conference 
compromised on $100 for servicemen and 
women with less than 60 days’ service 
within the Continental United States, 
$200 for more than 60 days, and $300 for 
all overseas service: estimated cost, 
$3,000,000,000. 
@ Voting 12 to 2, the Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections reported out 
a compromise soldier-vote bill. Under it 
a Federal commission would distribute 
and collect a uniform ballot for Federal 
elections, but the states would have final 
say on validity of the votes. Meanwhile 
the House, with a bill that would put the 
soldier-vote question almost entirely up 
to states, moved toward a debate that 
promised to be one of the hottest of this 
78th Congress. 


The Letter 


‘To Washington newsmen accustomed 
to a daily. diet of longwinded legislators 
and stuffy diplomats, the mystery proved 
a godsend. Only gumshoes and spy- 
glasses were lacking as the press corps 
played detective to try and get at the 
truth behind the enigmatic letter C. Nel- 
son Sparks said Harry L. Hopkins wrote 
to Dr. Umphrey Lee about Wendell L. 
Willkie’s alleged suitability—to the Dem- 


ocrats—as the 1944 GOP candidate for 
President. 

Sen. William Langer, isolationist North 
Dakota Republican, dropped the first 
clues last week when he read colleagues 
a series of letters he claimed: Sparks had 
received from one George N. Briggs, 





International 
Briggs faced law on the letter 


Pye 


Hopkins’s signature: Alleged fake 


mam 


Hopkins’s signature: Known authentic 


$5,600-a-year aide to Secre of the 
one Harold L. Ickes. Most o: the con- 
tents harped on Briggs’s need of money 
and on the difficulties of handing over 
the “Hopkins letter” to Sparks. Langer 
charged that Ickes and Drags had finally 
given the letter over to Sparks to include 
in his admittedly anti-Willkie opus, “One 
Man—Wendell Willkie.” 


This Ickes promptly denied; the Sec- 
retary said the hullabaloo was an attempt 
to “discredit anyone who believes in in- 
ternational cooperation after the war.” 
But he suspended Briggs—who then be- 
came the focal. point of the sleuthing. 

Correspondents promptly dug into his 
past and unearthed these facts: he was a 
brother of the late cartoonist Clare A. 
Briggs; a former Midwestern newspaper 
and publicity man; like Sparks, a Gan- 
nett-for-President campaigner in 1940. 
An alert reporter found in Brigg’s office 
drawer White House stationery like that 
used in the Hopkins letter and noted that 
two typewriters had een whisked out of 
that office to the FBI. Others made much 
of the Ickes aide’s reported habit of leav- 
ing out the space after a comma when 
typing—a Feature of the mysterious docu- 
nent, too. Some camped out near Briggs’s 
Arlington, Va., apartment and found 
significance in his absence from home. 

But he turned up Iater in the week and 
on Monday appeared before the grand 
jury investigating the affair. Meanwhile 
Hopkins himself left a hospital sickbed for 
a ten-minute grand-jury appearance. 
Emerging, he commented: “The letter is a 
forgery. There is a forger in the picture. 
I think I know who the forger is.” - 


Sh-h-h! 


Once again last week Elmer Davis 
tried to put a muzzle on Washington’s 
bédlam of prediction and counterpredic- 


‘tion—officialdom’s habit of shooting off its 


mouth contradictorily: “The enemy is 
licked . . . The enemy is mighty . . . The 
battle of production is won... uc- 
tion must go higher.” 

Davis announced he had called a meet- 
ing with Under Secretary of War Robert 


’ P. Patterson, Vice Admiral S. M. Robin- 


son, War Production Board Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson, and other military 
and production chiefs. He persuaded 
them to agree to this outline of public- 
information policy: 

@ Less talk about cutbacks and conver- 
sion to civilian production. Production 
shifts, said Davis, have been very small, 
properly classed as modifications of war 
production. The term “conversion,” he 
pointed out, doesn’t mean much: “It is 
an umbrella for anything from the manu- 
facture of bobby pins to the disposal of 
government-owned plants.” 

: Less talk —— egal “economic a 
apse” or eard-of prosperity” after 
the war. Such predictions are “all specu- 
lation.” 

€ Less talk about when the war will end: 
“Such speculation is idle; must be based 
on assumption; is almost certain to be 
inaccurate, except within very broad 
limits. It creates either excessive confi- 
dence or fear.” 

These last seemed like hard words, 
since the most notable recent war pre- 
dictions had come from Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Hull, 
both of whom predicted conditionally | 
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When an army moves, it puts to the test a tremendous volume 
of patient, precise figuring: 

Figuring the size of the forces ... How many troops? What 
proportions of air, ground, armored? 

Figuring maintenance and supplies ... How many shoes and 


ships and tank destroyers, trucks and hundreds of thousands 

of other items? 

Figuring to anticipate contingencies and casualties ... What 

reserve strength? What quantities of medical supplies? 

Figuring rapidly and accurately to avoid delays and depriva- 
tion that may uselessly endanger lives. 
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that the war with Germany would end 
in 1944. The OWI, however, pointed out 
that Davis had stressed primarily pre- 
dictions on production. But perhaps mili- 
tary. men like Eisenhower also would 
take the hint. Perhaps, also, the new 
policy would have its effect on strikes, 
wage demands, renegotiation contro- 
versies, and other symptoms of slackening 
in the home front’s single-minded deter- 
mination to get on with the war. 


The Madam and the OPA 


To the San Francisco tradition of raff- 
ishly witty madams, Sally Stanford, more 
ears ago than she likes to remember, 
rought the distinction of her own buxom 
figure and ribald laughter. But the war 
made changes, including one in Sally’s 
definition of a ceiling, which hitherto had 
been simply the top of a cozy room. 


Perry Dunlap Smith, snow shoveler . . . 





Her trouble began with an Office -of 
Price Administration charge that she was 
violating price regulations—receiving $75 
a month for apartments with $55 ceilings. 
With the case against her still pending, 


Sally took a walk recently and “by coin- - 


cidence” came abreast of the apartment 
house just as two men entered the place 
with two suitcases. To one who knew her 
way around, the suitcases were unmistak- 
able—they held dictographs and wires. 
Slipping into the house after the men, 
whom she later identified as William 
Weill, an OPA investigator, and Police 
Inspector Percy (Pete) Kenealy, Sally 
spied on them while they wired the house. 
Then she confronted them and forced 
them to remove the apparatus. Laughing 
uproariously, Sally phoned a newspaper- 
man and told him all about it. While San 
Francisco chortled over the stary, Sally 
announced she would sue Weill and the 
whole OPA. 

But last week Sally wasn’t laughing 
any more. In Municipal Court she was 
ordered to pay $750 plus interest on a 
judgment handed down in 1938 for non- 
payment of rent on another house she 
had used for business. And she came out 
second best in the OPA case: Because 
she ignored a court order to obey rent 
ceilings, Federal Judge A. F. St. Sure 
sentenced her to 30 days in jail and fined 
her $1,500 for contempt of court. Sally 
wept. 


Bona Servants 


Things had got off to a slightly red- 
faced start. At the Capitol, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Henry Morgenthau Jr., and Sam 
Rayburn were the center of a group of 
muttering, fumbling men, all poking into 
empty wallets. At last- an electrician 
climbed down from his ladder, to distrib- 
ute $40 in good American money among 
the Vice President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Speaker of the House 
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of Representatives. Thus they were able 
to have their pictures taken “buying War 
Bonds.” 

With that crisis past, the Fourth War 
Loan drive quickly reached top speed. 
And one of the best bond-selling stunts 
was the one that raised $1,440,000 in 
Winnetka, Ill., prosperous North Shore 
suburb of Chicago. 

Spurred by an auctioneer, Lester Win- 
ternitz, Winnetkans took turns bidding 
and being bid upon. Hughston M. Mc- 
Bain, president of Marshall Field & Co, 
offered to shovel snow for the highest bid- 
der in bonds; Charles M. Hayes, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Moter Club, won his 
services with a purchase of $20,000 
worth. McBain then bid $150,000, high 
for the evening, to get banker Holman 
D. Pettibone and his son to chop trees— 
at least 50 big ones, said McBain. 

Hayes took another $59,500 worth of 


... Frederick H. Scott, dog washer ove 


Acme photos 


. « « and other Winnetka notables, Atkin, Stuart, Fentress, McBain, Pettibone, and Conrad sold “services” for War Bonds 





This is your old man talking. 


We've got big plans for you, son. Nothing’s going to 
stop you from being a big man in life . . . not if I can help it. 


Oh, you'll get a few bumps along the way— everyone does 
—a black eye from some husky playmate, a reprimand now 
and then for the way you scuff your shoes. But if lots of 
love, a happy home, and a good education can develop a 
fine boy into a healthy, well-adjusted man who’s going 
places . . . then, little man, that’s your future. 


Just to be sure that nothing prevents your getting this 
good start in life, today I’ve taken enough life insurance 
to protect you and your mother in case anything happens 


to me. Now I know you'll both be taken care of. You 
see what I mean? . . . I’m taking no chances on your future. 


It is a prime purpose of The Prudential to provide protec- 
tion such as this father wants for his son—such as you 
want for your loved ones in time of emergency. Not only 
does Prudential Life Insurance provide a safe future . . . 
it also provides it at low cost. For 68 years there has been 
no safer way of protecting your family. 
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bonds to have his dogs washed by Fred- 
erick H. Scott, president of Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co.; his storm windows removed 
by Robert Johnson of the Winnetka 
Chamber of Commerce; his car washed 
by the Rev. Samuel Harkness; his chil- 
dren minded by L. T. Wallace, advertis- 
ing director; and to see tricks performed 
by Howard (Sparks) Dodge, magician, 
who is attached to NEwsweEEx’s Chicago 
office. Headmaster Perry Dunlap Smith 
of the North Shore Country Day School 
drew $11,000 for shoveling snow; Cal- 
vin Fentress, lumberman and_ banker, 
$13,000 as a chauffeur; John Stuart, 
Quaker Oats president, $18,000 to butle; 
Godfrey H. Atkin, battery executive, 
$12,500 to make Welsh rarebits; and 
Jane Conrad, $20,000 to take photo- 
graphs. 

The heartiest bidding came, though, 
when the assembly paid $50,000 for the 
privilege of not hearing a 30-minute pre- 
pared speech by a Treasury Department 
man. . 

The Treasury man took the platform 
and smiled—just smiled. 


Political Yodeler 


Somebody recalled that a candidate 


| . once yodeled “Bedbug Blues” and “High- 


Geared Mama” into a recording micro- 
phone, and the rather inane records were 
played for anybody who might vote and 
would listen. Aside from that, the race 
for the Democratic nomination for gov- 
emor of Louisiana, where politics are 
often dirtier than the Mississippi, was re- 
markably free of mud-slinging. 
At first glance, the primary last week 
looked like a free-for-all, with eight candi- 
dates entered. Actually, only two ever 
had a chance. On the side of “good gov- 
emment” and youthful, vigorous action— 
and no increased taxation—stood 42-year- 
old James H. Davis (otherwise known as 
Jimmie Davis, hillbilly songwriter, po 
ularizer of “You Are My Sunshine, al 
leged recorder of “High-Geared Mama,” 
and singing cowboy of Hollywood West- 
- erns). For a return to the “wholesome, 
liberal government” of the late Huey P. 

Long was Lewis L. Morgan, 67-year-old 
lawyer of little Covington and onetime 
Long Aide. On Morgan’s ticket as candi- 
date for lieutenant governor was Earl K. 
Long, the Kingfish’s brother. 


Cowboy: Davis was the ugly—but 
vocal—duckling of the campaign. Ha- 
bitual politicians declined, at first, to take 
him seriously, despite his earlier successes 
in winning a court clerkship in Shreve- 
port and later a post on the public-service 
commission. Even unbiased observers 
were inclined to tune him out. 

The people, however, took him to their 
hearts. Frankly and tirelessly, he told 
them that he had had a difficult time as a 
country boy, but had struggled through 
Louisiana College and become a teacher 
of history and social science in Dodd Col- 


lege, Shreveport. Davis left the bemnpaign 
music to his cowboy band but made no 
bones about plans to continue singing in 


Hollywood horse operas after his election. 


This irritated Long, who grumbled that 
Davis would “make a fine governor, what 
with: spending half his time in Hollywood 
playing in movies.” “We don’t sing, we 
don’t foxtrot, we don’t jitterbug,” said 
another Morgan man. 


Lawyer: Morgan insisted he was not 
“the handpicked candidate of a political 
machine.” As an old adviser and favorite 
of the late Kingfish, he had the backing 
of Mayor Robert S. Maestri’s “Old Reg- 
ular” organization in New Orleans, but 
he declared: “I have always been the 
captain of my own soul, the captain of 
my own fate.” 

Earl Long said he was the captain of 





Associated Press 
Mrs, Davis rewarded the leader 


his soul, too. He was once a bitter foe of 
Huey. “I am not my brother’s keeper,” 
he used to remark, “but maybe he needs 
one. 

But after a deathbed reconciliation 
with the Kingfish, Earl joined up with 
the machine. He was governor briefly in 
1939, moving up from lieutenant gov- 
ernor when Gov. Richard W. Leche be- 
came ill. 

Louisianians went dutifully to the 
polls and gave Davis a plurality of 
some 20,000 ballots over Morgan, while 
Long ran well ahead of Davis's run- 


ning mate, J. Emile Verret. But with . 


returns incomplete, neither plurality ap- 


parently was wide enough to save the 


State from a runoff in February between 
the two top candidates for each office. 
In Democratic Louisiana that would be 
tantamount to an election—and the pre- 
runoff odds indicated the State might 
wind up with an anti-Long Governor 
Davis and an anti-Davis Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Long. 





64 to Wish On 

One fragment of the jigsaw puzzle of 
the Presidential boom for Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur fitted into place. At his press 
conference last week, Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson was asked whether the 
general would be retired on Jan. 26—his 
64th birthday and statutory age limit. 

Stimson’s reply: “Definitely no.” The 
Secretary explained that mandatory re- 
tirement did not apply because MacdAr- 
thur actually had been retired at his own 
request on Dec. 31, 1937, and now had 
the temporary status of “recalled to active 
duty.” The Secretary told reporters: “I 
wouldn’t worry about it if I were you.” 

There were signs that MacArthur 
boomers too were heeding his advice, 
Based on an earlier Stimson statement 
that nothing in War Department rules 
prevented an officer from accepting a 
nomination (though the President must 
OK retirement to accept election), two 
national MacArthur-for-President drives 
got under way. Independent of each oth- 
er, neither laid claim to a direct green 
light from the general himself, but both 
broadly hinted they had reasons to be- 
lieve he would yield to a draft. 


Chicago: Representatives from Mac- 
Arthur clubs in Ohio, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana, and Illinois formed the 
National Association of MacArthur-for- 
President Clubs, led by Joseph P. Savage, 
lawyer and president of the Illinois group. 
The organization planned to enter Mac- 
Arthur in primaries in Illinois and Wis- 
consin (neither state requires a candidate's 
consent). 


New York: Ormsby McHarg, 72-year- 
old onetime general counsel to the Re- 
ublican National Committee, claimed 
iendship with MacArthur since both had 
served under Theodore Roosevelt (Mc- 
Harg as assistant to the attorney general, 
MacArthur as the President’s youthful 
aide-de-camp ) ‘and launched what he de- 
scribed: as an “educational” group—the 
MacArthur National Associates—to enter 
the general’s name in primaries where 
there was no other “bona fide” GOP con- 
tender. McHarg announced he had 
dropped a_ Bricker-and-MacArthur-for- 
President move (whichever candidate 
turned out to be more available) on the 
ound that Bricker has proven “the plow 
orse, MacArthur the race horse.” 


Flood-Free Johnstown 


Something akin to the smugness of a 
Noah high and dry in his Ark had come 
upon the 67,000 people of Johnstown, 
Pa. For more than a century they had 
been like people living at the foot of a 
volcano, never knowing when spring 
thaws would raise the mountain freshets 
to torrential levels to flood Johnstown. 
But things were different now. 

In 1838 the Stony Creek and Cone 
maugh Rivers, converging in the center | 
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‘What wonders do you see in store for the 


Postwar EtéecTeCat HOME 7 


Television? Air conditioning? Automatic 
kitchens? Electronic devices to make heating, 
lighting, cleaning—in fact, homekeeping— 
far easier than ever before? Yes, but hold on 
@ second... 

Something else has got to precede them all! 
Electrical wiring —better wiring — adequate 
wiring. Without it no home or plant or busi- 
ness can begin to utilize all the coming elec- 


trical possibilities. And now is the time to 
plan for it—in advance. 

Wiring has to come first—then ine not put 
it in the forefront of your postwar thinking? 
Talk to the power engineer of your local util- 
ity, your electrical contractor, and get their 
ideas, 

Remember... unwired planning will cost 
you a whole lot more than planned wiring! 


jo 


ee 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Revetments Army engineers added to Stony Creek (shown above, before and after) ... 





of the town, had risen nearly 27 feet 
_ above the flood stage. From then until 
1937, there had been 23 other inunda- 
tions. The most disastrous, on May 381, 
1889, came when the South Fork dam 
broke. More than 2,300 died and prop- 
erty damage ran into the millions. St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1936, Johnstown had its 
second great flood. The rivers rose to 20 
feet, fifteen drowned, and damage to 
the city and to Cambria County amount- 
ed to more than $42,000,000. . 
Johnstown had reason to rejoice last 
week. Civic leaders, in a move to rid the 
city of its ancient stigma (“So you're 
from Johnstown, Pa. I know that town. 
That’s the place they have floods.”) were 
pushing a big campaign to have Johns- 
town called “Flood-Free Johnstown.” 

United States Army Engineers, begin- 
ning in August 1938, had spent $8,670,- 
000 in widening and deepening the 
rivers. They removed 2,989,300 cubic 






d to the Conemaugh River made Johnstown “flood free” 


yards of muck and dirt and used 156,631 
cubic yards of concrete to build tall, 
sloping revetments designed to keep the 
rivers within their banks. Townsfolk esti- 


mated that if all the dirt excavated could 


be piled in a heap, it would reach nearly 
200 feet higher than the Empire State 
Building; that the concrete used would 
make a 62-mile highway. __. 
The high-water marks of past floods 
were still on Johnstown’s buildings. The 
spring thaws were less than two months 
away. But Johnstown no longer worried. 


Stimson Turns on Heat 


The. usually cool-spoken Secretary of 
War was stern and earnest: “To our 
troops looking over’ their shoulders from 
the battlefields . . . the American front 
at home suddenly seemed to be on the 
point of going sour . . . It will be tragic 
indeed if the discontent and resentment 

















































felt by our gallant soldiers . . . burns 
deeply and festers in their hearts. Unless 
we set forth boldly to stamp it out, the 
hot flame will destroy some of the great 
love of country which alone can make a 
man endure the hardship, the pain, and 
the death which service above self has 
offered them.” 

First and principal witness at a Senate 
Military Affairs Committee hearing last 
week on the Austin-Wadsworth national- 
service bill, Henry L. Stimson thus 
warned of an irreparable break between 
home and fighting fronts if a labor draft 
failed to go through—if Congress did 
not heed what he described as a unani- 
mous soldier demand “that all Americans 
accept the same liability which a soldier 
must accept.” Going beyond the recent 
charge (attributed to Chief of Staff 
Gen. George C. Marshall) that labor 
unrest had prolonged the war, Stimson In 
decried efforts to prevent strikes as mere- eve 
ly treating “a symptom and not the dis- ‘ad 

for 
tur 
wo 





ease.” This, he asserted, was “the failure 
of the nation to develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility in this gravest of all wars... 
The purpose of a national-service law is ) 
to get at this basic evil . ... It is aimed to 
extend the principles of democracy and 
justice more evenly throughout our popvu- you 
tion.” dec 

Anyone who had talked with service- pos 
men at the battlefronts knew that much 
of what Stimson said was plain truth. . 
But committeemen appeared unmoved lin 
by the Secretary’s ee-hour appeal. of 
Close cross-questioning revealed their 
basic objections to national service: the ' 
same end could be achieved by voluntary of 
means, and national service would not 
necessarily prevent strikes (it hadn't in 
Britain). Even Harry Truman, the Sen- 
ate’s watchdog over the war effort, dis- 
agreed with the Secretary. “The soldiers 
are just as agitated about a lot of other 
things,” he declared. “They are mostly 
agitated about when they are going to get 

ome. 

A House committee had already 
shelved the national-service question. 
Despite Stimson’s appeal, the Senate com- 
mittee appeared ready to do likewise. 
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In 1925, Clarence Birdseye was trying 
everywhere to get capital to develop his 
radically new process of quick-freezing 
for the preservation of foods. One of the 
turn-downs that he received is still note- 
worthy. 

“I have considered your invention, 
young man,” his prospect said, “and have 
decided on another invention with real 
possibilities. There’s a fortune in it!” 


The other offer was a patent for expel- 
ling upon a toothbrush parallel ribbons 
of red, white and blue toothpaste. 


This year some 350,000,000 pounds 
of quick-frozen foods will be sold. 


“Red, white aud blue | 
‘toothpaste... 
there’s a fortune in it!” 


This misguided investor was not the 
first or the last to lack the imagination 
to see the power and potentialities in 
a great idea. 

They are saying now that because our 
land frontiers have become fixed, we as 
a nation must cease to grow. They are 
saying that instead of creating ever new 
and better things, we must sit tight and 
conserve what things we have. 


That is not the kind of thinking that 


built America. It is not land frontiers. 


but frontiers of mind and spirit that 
make a nation great. And our frontiers 
of invention, of courage and imagination 
and ingenuity are limitless! 























This is the great opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of American business . . . to 
prove that those who say that we must 
cease to grow are.wrong. 


Management will meet this challenge. 
And in this epic of achievement, adver- 
tising will play a major part. For adver- 
tising is simply a tool of management 
for mass communication ...a tool as 
necessary and useful as machinery, or 
accounting, or research. 

Advertising will bring exciting news 
to 135,000,000 people . . . news of new 
products, new services, discoveries of 

kind. New jobs will be created, 
new wealth for all. Life will go onl! 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. It is estimated that the value of 
quick-frozen foods, packaged for sale in 1943, reached the astonishing 


total of 70 million dollars. 


Approximately 350,000,000 pounds of peas, corn, asparagus, meats, fish, 
strawberries and other foods were quick-frozen in this one year. 


A whole new industry has developed within the memory of most people 


now living! 


H.W. AYER & SON, Inc. Philedelphia ¢« New York ¢ Chicago ¢ Detroit ¢ Sen Francisco © Boston © Honolulu © London 












FROM THE CAPITAL 








Exemplars 


The two girls weren’t enjoying the 
spotlight. They were embarrassed to be 
1eld up as models of feminine wholesome- 
ness and diligence. But they lost neither 

oise nor sense of humor under the glare. 
e would prefer,” they said, “that the 
boss get the publicity.” 

The boss was Rep. Earl Wilson of In- 
diana. The two girls were his secretaries, 
Miss Elaine McPeak and Mrs. Elaine 
Jackson. 

Two years ago Representative Wilson, 
an ex-country schoolteacher, won the 
nickname “Hick” and started a Washing- 
ton white-collar-girl furor by advocating 
a 10 p.m. curfew for government girls. 
Many, he intimated, came to work with 
hangovers, needed sleep, could not spell, 
and were also inefficient because they 
smoked. The girls answered him with a 
“Psfft!” and told | im to go back to Huron, 


Ind. (population 400). He stayed in’ 


Washington and clung to his opinions. 

Last week Congressman Wilson revived 
memories of the spat by boasting that his 
secretaries were everything girls should 
be: neither drank, smoked, nor stayed out 
late, and came to work fresh as daisies. 

“They don’t puff at a cigarette, peck 
the typewriter keys a few minutes, then 
run to a dictionary, like many G-girls 
do,” he said. 


People in the New House Office build- 
ing rushed to view the wonders and ask 
ribbing questions. Backed against the 
ropes, the Wilson girls stood up and took 
it. “We love our boss,” they muttered. 

Miss McPeak, 21, & trim brunette Mis- 
sourian with large dark eyes, is engaged 
to an Army captain. She thinks smoking 
would | stain her teeth. “Anyway, it 
wouldn’t become me, and the same with 
drinking,” she stated. 

Mrs. Jackson, 28, round and pert, has 
light brown hair and hazel eyes. She too 
is a Missourian but lives in Indiana. Her 
husband is a Navy lieutenant who quaffs 
a beer when he feels like it. “Smoking is 
not lady-like,” she said. “I wouldn’t be a 
partner in a home where drinking is neces- 


Bn 6. for Wilson himself, he was born in 
a log cabin in 1906, “of a very poor fami- 
ly of nine children.” The six boys and 
girls worked to help each other get 
an education. After high school, Earl Wil- 
son worked three years as a lineman and 
brakeman to earn enough money to go to 
Indiana University. Graduating in three 
years, he taught in several. country 
schools and was a principal in one. 
When he was 7, Wilson had met a girl 
named Elsie Bex, his first and only girl 
friend. They married when she graduated 
from college. He ran for Congress in 
1940 because he was dissatisfied with the 


D Acme 
Wilson and his two “fine girls”: Mrs. Jackson (left) and Miss McPeak spell well, too 


ee 


way the Democrats were handling things 
and was réelected to the present term. 

“Tm no ogre,” he said, “but I’ve always 
insisted on my girls refraining from drink. 
ing and smoking.” He adjusted the cigar 
in his mouth. “Fine girls I have. Good 
spellers, too.” 


Taking Liberty 


Judging from the amount of mail re. 
ceived by the ship-naming committee of 
the War Shipping Administration, one of 
the most popular ‘pastimes of Americans 
during this war has been making up 
names for Liberty ships. 

The committee, comprised of WSA of. 
ficials and headed by Commissioner John 
M. Carmody, for two years has been 
flooded by uncounted thousands of letters 
from persons who want the vessels chris- 
tened for everything from microbes to 
angels, Frequent announcements that Lib- 
erties are named only for deceased Amer- 
icans do not dampen their hope that 
exceptions will be made. 

Among the correspondents offering 
suggestions are: 

ose who want the ships named after 
biblical characters (these letters are most- 
ly from Southern California) . . . the little 
boy who wanted one named for his dog 
“Do-Me-Good” . . . the young lady who 
wanted her name on a bow use it 
was, really, Miss Pearl Harbor. 

Other suggestions: 

Names that spell the same word back- 
ward and forward . . . names of relatives 
serving in the war, trade, and fraternal 
organizations, names of commercial prod- 
ucts ... Names of a serviceman and his 
oS eet together, like Dickellen or 


ary. 

There are also letters that begin: “TI had 
a wonderful dream last night that I was 
christening a ship . . . Please make it come 
true...” : 

Last but not least fn number are the 
persons, including a prominent industrial- 
ist and a movie mogul, who have written 
the committee asking that Liberty ships 
be named after them. Some of these self- 
boosters, turned down, have got sore as 
heck and have been known to criticize 
the shipbuilding program. 


Hate 


Democrats are telling this one, which 
is o]d but still good: 
-- A capital resident of you-know-what 
party was hailed into court for throwing 
a stone at a dog. “What makes you s0 
gc ll — e judge. i 

“T’ve got hate in my heart, your honor, 
the culprit Fcc 5 

“Whom do you hate?” the court in 
quired. 

go eatagy the jud ed 

ing serious, ge warned: | 

“Hate is a dangerous thing to harbor. If 
you're not you'll lose control and 
even hate the Supreme Being.” 

“T- hate her, too,” said the man. 





A President is Born 


E is so small and helpless. So depend- 
enton you for hislifeand well-being. 
And yet you look at him and say — 

“Someday he may be President.” 

Put it down as foolish sentiment. Put 
it down as parental pride. But where else 
in the world could you envision for your 
child the possibility of his attaining, one 
day, the highest office in the land? 

Maybe your child won’t make it. But 
one child, very much like him, will. One 
child out of the three million babies born 
this year—or the next—or the year after. 

Whether or not he attains this high 
position is not so important, What mat- 
ters is that here, in America, he is born 


with that opportunity. He is born in the 
stubborn tradition of free men — men 
who felt that in government, the wisdom 
of the many is preferable to the ambition 
of the few. He is born in a tradition of 
self-reliance—where he may succeed or 
fail according to his own efforts. 


Because of that, you will train him to 
think for himself, to fight his own battles, 
to make his own way. 


You will teach him that responsibility 
is inseparable from freedom. And that if 
he joins with other men in an enterprise 
he should demand the same responsibil- 
ity and freedom for his business that 
marks his birthright as an individual, 


Someday he may hear, as you have 
heard, voices that say, “Surrender your 
opportunity for the certainty that you 
shall always have bread”’—as if man lived 
by bread alone. As if the country were 
better served by limiting all to mediocrity, 
instead of assuring to all, under law, an 
equal chance to rise by their own efforts, 
conscious of their obligations to others. 


What that son of yours learns at your 
knee will decide whether or not he will 
ever have to bend his knee before dicta- 
tion and tyranny. And because of what 
you teach him, he too may one day look 
with that same foolish pride on his own son 
to say, “Someday he may be President—” 
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Rail Settlement Paves the Way 
for New Wave of Raise Demands 


Big Steel and G. M. 
Next on Pressure List as CIO 
Shapes Up Its Demands 


Fourteen silver eagles were laid to rest 
last week. They nestled with the moth- 
balls in the packed-away uniforms of the 
seven colonels appointed by President 
Roosevelt Dec. 27 to run the nation’s 
railroads for the government. On Jan. 18, 
with a wage agreement completed, the 
roads were returned to private hands and 
the colonels* were placed on inactive 
duty. 

As a result of their brief military ca- 
reers, the seven executives may: (1) 


carry their titles over into civilian life; . 


(2) join veterans’ associations; (3) wear 
their good-as-new uniforms to Fourth of 
July celebrations and patriotic parades. 
Their $380 paychecks netted them little 
profit—the sum just about matched the 
cost of dressing the part. 





©The colonels are: R. B. White, president. Balti- 
more & Ohio; E. E. Norris, president, Southern Rail- 
way; C. E. Denney, president, Norther Pacific; 
Williamson, president, New York Central; L 
Baldwin, chief executive officer, Missouri Pacific; 
Ww. J: Jenks, president, Norfolk and Wester; R. 
Budd, president, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


F. E. 
. W. 


For the 1,450,000 railway workers the 
interlude of federal operation was quite 
profitable. In fact, they had gotten out 
of it $33,000,000 more than most of them 
had been willing to settle for in advance 
of seizure. 

As for the railroads themselves, the 
consensus was that with present high 
wartime ‘revenue they could stand the 
additional annual wage expense of $295,- 
000,000, especially since much of it will 
be money that would otherwise have 
been paid out in taxes. 

The public was left to assess its own 
benefits, with two salient points to go on: 
(1) The President’s emergency settle- 
ment ignored the Railway Labor Act, for 
eighteen years considered the model and 
standard for dispute procedure; (2) once 
more the Administration had yielded to 
labor in the face of a strike threat. 


Circuitous Routing: Though that 
chapter was closed, a few major and 
minor mysteries still lingered on: For 
instance, not even Fred M. Vinson, the 
Economic Stabilization Director, has ex- 
plained satisfactorily why the flat 8-cent- 
an-hour rise for the 1,100,000 non- 
operating railroad workers, which he 
vetoed, was inflationary, while the slid- 
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ing scale 9-to-11-cent award he approved 
was not. The question is: By what new 
virtue does last week’s award to operating 


“employes of 9 cents an hour plus vaca- 


tions (the equivalent to 2 cents an hour 
manage now to come within the stabiliza- 
tion line? 

Administration spokesmen in private 
were free to admit that the paradox is 
built upon technicalities which in name 
only preserve the Little Steel formula. 
But they were quite vehement in insist- 
ing that the President did not give more 
than the railroad workers had expected 
to gain. They claimed that he merely an- 
ticipated the railroaders’ further demands 
for overtime pay and settled the whole 
kit and kaboodle in one stroke. Here is 
the way their argument runs: 

“The non-operating brotherhoods from 
the beginning served notice formally that 
they would demand overtime in addition 
to the flat awards. (Rail workers are not 
covered by the 40-hour-week law.) They 
maintained this attitude except when 
they went to Congress seeking aid in 
realizing their straight-time demands. 
Then they agreed to keep quiet on the 
overtime issue until Congress had acted 
on the other. The operating brotherhoods 
made no formal demand for overtime, 


_ but everyone understood that if the non- 


ops got it, the ops would demand it, too.” 

So, President Roosevelt drew on his ex- 
perience with John L. Lewis and the 
mine workers, a dispute which also was 
settled through the device of more over- 
time payments at time and one-half rates. 


. And the President settled the railroad 
overtime question for the duration like 


this: For the non-ops, a sliding straight- 
time rise of 4 to 10 cents, plus an allow- 
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Hitler Ahoy: Invasion barges, floated out of the Kansas 
City, Kan., yards where they were constructed, ride the 
2-foot crest of a man-made river rise to reach the navi- 
gable waters of the Missouri. This first leg of their trip to 








Associated Press 


an invasion point under their own power was made pos- 
sible by the release of water from the Fort Peck Dam, 
over 1,200 miles upstream, nearly a month ago. Other 
barges line the bank, ready to go. 





EVENING 


THESE are the evening clothes of someone you 
might know . . . a business acquaintance. 

By day ... he serves in your interest, guarding 
against unforeseen events that might bring harm 
to you. After business hours, he serves in his 
country’s interest—which also is yours. 

He is an insurance agent. 

Tonight, after a hard day’s work, he’d like to 
relax. But he won’t. He'll take on a tough night 
shift in a war plant. Rest and sleep can wait. 

Since Pearl Harbor, thousands of insurance 
people—all over the country—have willingly 


CLOTHES 


given their spare time to turn out the ships, the 
planes and the guns that will mean victory. In 
countless ways, others on the home front are 
giving unsparingly to the war effort. 

And there are many more thousands who are 
working full time for you and their country. 
Their work suit is a uniform of the Army, Navy, 
Marines, the Coast Guard. 

Yet, their job is still insuring. Insuring the pre- 
cious liberty that is the personal property of every 
man, woman and child in America. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





ance for overtime ranging from 1 to 5 
cents. For the ops the increase was made 
up of 4 cents an hour straight time and 
5 cents an hour for overtime, or for ex. 
penses away from home. Both settlements 
were liberally laced with such phrases as 
“in lieu of’ and “the equivalent of.” Off- 
cial approval of the settlements was wide- 
ly voiced in the railroad industry. One 
spokesman said of the net effects of the 
seizure that there was nothing else that 
could have been done, and it has worked 
out satisfactorily. Vinson’s office re- 
ported that the carriers were ready to 
pay $150,000,000 a year more than call- 
ed for by the final award. 
New Contests: With Lewis and the 
rails out of the way, the Administration 
will not get even a breathing spell before 
its next big bout. The White House 
knows that the CIO juggernaut, aimed 
squarely and frankly at the Little Steel 
formula, is bearing down on two fronts: 
the steel and automobile industries. 
President Roosevelt | through his 
stabilization line at this new threat and 
called for a universal service law. But as 
this week opened, the going for his 
recommendation was indicated as any- 
thing but ae (see Business Tides 
3a 2 ae and page 46). 
Fort-prints” in the Stratosphere The CIO's negotiation with United 
States Steel Corp. for a 17-cent rise in 
hourly rates had meanwhile reached an 
’ CALL these streamers, if you will, the frosted breath impasse and been sent to Washington. 


of turbosuperchargers in the rarefied air. They are And a WLB fact-finding panel was put- 


the telltale marks of one of the exacting aviation ting finishing touches on its forthcoming 
jobs of New Departure Ball Bearings—the double report of CIO demands on General 


Motors Corp. Both firms are bellweth 
duty of locating the shaft of.a turbosupercharger st bails Pe 8 of Riccenda tes ouistri 


under thrust and radial loads. Little Steel yardstick. 


mee : While this i th tick- 
No ordinary bearing could do this job! Driven on et hn sean aalenadina nocomt 
by the engine exhaust, it must operate at very high __ of scores of strikes and slowdowns, some 
speeds and at wide temperature extremes, on the minor and some important, which dotted 
vital job of feeding air under pressure to the engines. the country’s industrial map. All were 
evidence of mounting unrest in organ- 
When “it can be told” the momentous role of < wives camp = escoiallcgueed 
New Departure Ball Bearings in this war—where- toward repetitions of the su strike 
ever shafts turn—will make mighty interesting read- tactics of Lewis and the railroad brother- 
. ‘ : ‘ hoods. 
ing. They are superior bearings wherever used, built vee 
by a company with the ability ¢o get things done. Significance --—- 
: Even those close to the White House 
Add these wartime lessons to half a century of feel that President Roosevelt would be 
experience and you have the reason why New De- pretty heed put », fed sorugh ~~ ee 
i fs” to take care of the emands the 
partures should be your choice for every future use. — O has made of General Motors, le 
alone anticipating any larger demands. 
In the Big Steel case not only are wage 
increase demands made, but a guaranteed 
Nothing Rolls Like a Ball ached There ite a ete pi 
i ushed. There is little doubt but that in 
° . both cases strikes will back up demands, 


NEW DEPARTURE = The a naturally arises: What is 


wrong with the Smith-Connally Act 
‘BALL BEARINGS whick was touted as the law to outlaw 


strikes? President Roosevelt vetoed this 
act and it was passed June 25, 1948, over 
NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ¢ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT: his official displeasure. Between its pas 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK... BUY WAR BONDS 








Miles of T. N.T. 
without a Blast! 


THIS PUMP pushes T.N.T. around. Its 
whirling impeller moves whole miles of the 
stuff out of big nitrators every day ... and 
shoves it reliably on to other processes. 

It doesn’t falter on wood mash or cotton 
linters soaked in nitric and sulphuric acids; 
nor does it dewater this explosive “sauce” 
as an ordinary pump would, leaving danger- 
ous dry remnants to cause devastating blasts. 

By designing a pump that handles nitro- 
cellulose with complete success for the first 
time in history, and creating an alloy steel 
called “*Worthite” that. resists even sul- 
phuric acid’s etch, Worthington made pos- 
sible the continuous mass-production of 
explosives required by the weapons of 
World War II. 

_ Worthington machines pass the ammu- 
nition all along the line. In Nitrating... 
Petroleum . . . Synthetic Rubber . . . Ship- 
building... Air Conditioning... Construc- 
tion... Power... Worthington machines 
arein this fight every step of the way. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corpo- 
ration, Harrison, N. J. 


About this Bazooka Shell 


Worthington makes. its ingenious fuse 
-.. which explodes the main charge afler 
it has penetrated the target. ; 


. In Many Munitions Plants 


Worthington Diesels, turbines, con- 
densers, compressors and pumps sup- 
ply power and services for the entire 
process. Another glimpse of Worthing- 
ton at war...giving you more worth 
for your taxes and War Bonds. 
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All WLB’s Chillun’: Female war workers making incendiary bombs at the 
Electromaster plant, Detroit, were so anxious to protect their rationed shoes 
they worked barefooted (left) or in anklets at factory machines. Horrified at 
the bare feat, a worried management petitioned the War Labor Board for per- 
mission to furnish the women with safety shoes. (WLB permission was neces- 
sary lest the move be considered an indirect wage increase.) When permission 
came, Electromaster added safety uniforms to the shoe contribution (right). 





sage and Dec. 1 1,545 strikes were re- 
corded by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
involving 1,005,000 men for an average 
of five days apiece. Out of those 1,545 
strikes the Administration’s Justice De- 
partment has prosecuted in only one in- 
stance when 80 officers and members of 
the United Mine Workers were found 
guilty by a Pittsburgh grand jury. All 
were placed on probation under a court 
order that they do nothing to interfere 
with the war effort. Though the FBI cur- 
rently is investigating some reported 
violations, no indictments have been re- 
turned and there are no trials pending. 

Whether there has been a laying down 
on the job of enforcing an unpopular 
law, or whether the law really lacks 
teeth, as Justice Department men claim, 
is a matter for Congressional determina- 
tion. If the act is found unenforceable, 
adequate revision of the statute should 
not be difficult, especially now that the 
major obstacle to such labor legislation 
would seem to be removed in the Ad- 
ministration’s concern—particularly the 
War Department’s—over organized labor’s 
threat to the war effort. 


Mink and Caviar 


The Office of Price Administration last 
week lifted ceiling prices on fur coats 
costing $8,000 or more. Indicating that 
this was but a minor aberration in the 
OPA’s regulations was the fact that ca- 
viar, though unrationed, still is under 
rigid price control. 


Farm Control 


Marvin Jones, War Food Administrator, 
last week moved for closer control of farm 
wages and a streamlining of the Ad- 
ministration’s agricultural setup. 


Wages: Jones reemphasized determi- © 


nation to enforce the October 1942 freeze 
of wages, including farm wages over 
$2,400 annually. He explained that be- 
cause farm wages have risen 60 per cent 
in the last year the War Food Adminis- 
tration will organize wage boards to ad- 
minister the freeze, set wage rates, and 


pass on increases. The boards will be set - 


up only in states whete farm pay has 
risen to “inflationary levels.” At present 
Florida and California are the only states 
under such control. The new setup will 
function in a manner similar to WLB 
control of industrial wages. 


Streamlining: 
Jones relieved 
modity Credit Corp. and its president, 
J. B. Hutson, of important policymaking 
powers over the food production pro- 
gram. A new Office of Distribution (re- 
placing the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration) anda new Office of Price will 
divide the responsibility. The OP will 
supervise farm-price policy. Under the 
order the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, and the Soil Conservation Service 
regain the status of independent agencies, 
responsible only to Jones. 


In his second move 


e $3,000,000,000 Com- - 


Pots and Pans 
Civilian Cry for ‘Little Thingy 
Spurs WPB to Try Feeler Program 


A thin trickle of household items may 
soon leak through the dike that has long 
blocked production of civilian goods, ac- 
cording to plans announced last week by 
the War Production Board. Simultaneous. 


_ ly the board warned that the action would 


be no forerunner of an immediate open- 
ing of the floodgates, but an experimental 
move designed to. use up many “odds and 
ends” of idle and excess metals accumu- 
lated from arms production and munitions 
cutbacks. With mounting surpluses of 
iron, steel, copper, and aluminum to draw 
from, small manufacturers of such things 
as bobby pins, aluminum pots and pans, 
and steel household goods will resume 
production. 

The experiment is aimed at strength- 
ening the framework of small business 
and cushioning sudden regional unem- 
ployment, as cutbacks in the military pro- 
gram occur. It will get under way in the 
next month or so in three designated 
WPB areas: (1) Philadelphia, which 
takes in Eastern Pennsylvania, most of 
Maryland, and all of Virginia and Dela- 
ware; (2) Cleveland, comprising Ohio, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Western Penn- 
sylvania, and Western Maryland; (3) 
Kansas City, including Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, most of Arkansas, and Westem 
Iowa. : 

The project will affect only concems 
not engaged in war work and is hedged 
with manpower restrictions. In regions 
where the labor shortage is acute (desig- 
nated Group I by the War Manpower 
Commission), only plants employing ten 
persons or fewer will be eligible. In areas 
where the labor problem ‘is potentially 
acute (Group II), the limit set is 25 em- 
ployes. In other communities .the limit 


will be 50 persons. The Cleveland area 


is in Group I, Philadelphia in Group II, 
and Kansas City in Group III. 
Significance -——- 

The program is plainly of the “feeler’ 
type, an exploratory probe along the 


route to eventual restoration of normal 
civilian economy. This was demonstrated 


__ by the fact that the WPB’s announcement 


did not come until after a Washington 
powwow with fourteen top-ranking in- 
dustrialists. Before the program gets fully 
under way other meetings, which will 
include discussions with -labor groups, 
are sc , 

.There is another aspect, too. Though 
the announcement did not say so, it is 
directly related to a hot foot that the 
WPB gave itself late last year. This came 
about when the WPB’s Office of Civilian 
Requirements, after pushing about 5,000 
doorbells in the nation, learned it was the 
lack of “little things” that was the prime 
consumer irritant (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 3). 
The WPB experiment is aimed directly 
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The Allied Forces forge steadily onward — big 
artillery pieces, huge lorries and tractor-trail- 
ers keep pace with courageous fighters. Whether 
grinding up steep hills or creeping down danger- 
ous grades, thousands of these machines of war are 
always kept under safe and complete control by 
Warner Electric Brakes. In tropical heat and arec- 
tic cold alike, Warner Electric Brakes are not af- 


fected by weather. After the war, America’s great 
fleets of motor trucks and many othertypesofpow- 
er equipment will be braked electrically—for war- 
proved Warner Electric Brakes will then be avail- 
- = able for an ever-increasing range of applications. _ 


ELECTRIC BRAKES Warner Eleanc Brake Mi. Co, 


avn Beloit, Wisconsin 
(Aaa 20 
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CONTROLLED S$PLIT-SECONDB STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 
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at supplying some of these little things, 
a move with all the earmarks of common 
sense, especially in an election year. 


Back in AFL Fold 


After eight long years, John L. Lewis 
and his United Mine Workers appeared 
to be on their way back into the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor fold this week. 
The AFL executive council on Jan. 24 
passed unanimously a resolution propos- 
ing “that the United Mine Workers re- 
turn with the jurisdiction they had when 
they left the American Federation of La- 
bor.” This was taken to mean that Lewis 
would have control over only the 400,000 
members of the UMW who pulled out of 
the AFL. Since then, several thousand in 
assorted crafts have been added to 
Lewis's District 50. It is the status of this 
catch-all union that has blocked UMW 
reaffiliation with the AFL. 

The council’s action followed months of 
iockeying by Lewis and William Green, 
president of the AFL, after Lewis applied 
for readmission last summer. At the AFL 
convention in October, the application 
was tossed out because Lewis would not 
give up jurisdiction over crafts represent- 
ed in District 50—jurisdiction which AFL 
unions claimed they controlled. Last 
month, a five-man AFL committee filed 
with Lewis the complaints made by the 
AFL unions. A fortnight ago, the man 
whose withdrawal from the AFL in 1936 
resulted in formation of the CIO met 
secretly with Green. Then Lewis submit- 
ted a letter answering the AFL com- 
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plaints. Contents were not revealed, but 
it was believed this letter turned the trick 
with the AFL executive committee. 

@ The financial aspects of organized labor 
made these stories last week: (1) In St. 
Louis 400 members of the AFL Plumbers 
and Steamfitters Union returned $118,000 
to the union’s treasury. Said the interna- 
tional executive of the union who investi- 
gated: “The men had not realized they 
lacked the right to divide the treasury 
fund among themselves.” (2) In New- 
burgh, N. Y., a special state supreme 
court grand-jury investigating union rack- 
ets made five recommendations designed 
to protect union members against corrupt 
union officials. (3) In Washington, Con- 
gress disregarded the howls of organized 
labor and kept in the tax bill a provision 


that would make it mandatory for unions, ' 


as well as certain other non-profit organ- 
izations, to file regular financial reports 
with the United States Treasury. 

@ The old story of someone “spoiling the 
job,” i.e., working too fast for his fellows, 
came up again in Edgewater, N. J. The 
CIO United Auto Workers suspended two 
truck testers for the Ford plant, accusing 
them of creating discord. And the cause 
of the discord was: they tested more than 
twice as many machines a day as did oth- 
er workers. When the company refused 


to fire the men, 4,000 workers twice 
threatened to strike. One of the testers 
sent an appeal to President Roosevelt, 
asking what to do about it. Meanwhile 
the two men were working while Harry 
Shulman, labor umpire for both Ford and 

the UAW, prepared to review the case. 





International 


Fast Workers: Their conduct was “unbecoming to union men,” so Neil Smith (left) 
and John Elvin were suspended from the union at the Ford plant at Edgewater, N. J. 
Their offense was testing from 22 to 24 trucks a day compared with an average of 


10 or 12 tests made by fellow workers. 


Anaconda Decision 

The Providence, R. I., courtroom was 
crowded. Federal Judge John P. Hartigan: 
was ready to pronounce sentences. More 
than a year had passed since Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co. and five employes, 
ranging from plant manager to inspection 
superintendent, were indicted on charges 
of selling defective electrical wire to the 
American and British Armies (NeEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 4, 1948; June 21, 1943). 

During the five weeks of testimony, 
the government had shown that by means 
of a trick testing device Army inspectors 
had been deceived into okaying inferior 
wire. For this wartime crime, Judge Har- 
tigan imposed jail sentences ranging from 
eighteen months to a year and a day on 
four of the men named. The fifth, who 
turned state’s evidence, was put on pro- 
bation. The company was given the max- 
imum penalty, a $10,000 fine. 

Last June the same company and five 
of its Marion, Ind., plant employes were 
found guilty of similar charges in connec- 
tion with wire furnished the Russian 
Army. The company was fined $10,000; 
the five employes, $21,100 plus suspend- 
ed jail sentences. The parent firm, the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., was not 
named in either indictment. 


Tax Bill Progress 


The 1944 tax bill moved rapidly to- 
ward the President’s desk last week after 
the Senate gave ground on only.one ma- 
jor Administration objection to the House 
version and passed the measure. It calls 
for $2,275,600,000 in new revenue in- 
stead of the $10,500,000,000 repeated- 
ly asked by ‘the Administration. Quick 
agreement between Senate and House 
conferees and final passage in the House 
was predicted in time for the $1,011, 
100,000 in new excise taxes to be effeo- 
tive by March 1—provided the President 
does not veto the whole thing. 

The prospect of almost certain veto 
disappeared late last week when the 
Senate abandoned most of its Finance 
Committee’s proposed changes in the law 
covering renegotiation of war contracts. 
These changes, taken with those in the 
House version (passed Nov. 25), would . 
have virtually nullified the act. The 
Senate was adamant on the point that the 
renegotiation law to change war con- 
tract terms and recover profits should be 
junked by Dec. 31, unless the President 
wanted to move that date six months 
either way. The theory behind this was 
that procurement agencies have had more 
than two years’ experience in negotiating 
contracts and should know by now what 
costs are. The bill also provides that any 
renegotiated contractor could take his 
case to court if he failed to agree to the 
government’s decision on his profits. 

Social-security taxes remain at 1 per 
cent each for employer and employe for 
the remainder of 1944, instead of rising 
to 2 per cent each, as requested by the 
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In the dramatic story of steel is a much 
neglected chapter. Its title is ‘““Tin Plate” 
and its paragraphs are packed with battle 
action. 

Consider a tinned can in your own 
kitchen. You know of course, that it 
represents the svre method of getting 
fresh, wholesome food up to the front 
lines—as well as fuels, lubricants and 
chemicals. But do you realize that this 
same material from which it is fabricated 
is also an actual weapon of war. 





NATIONAL ST 


WEIRTON STEEL COMIANYS 


in bomb tails, fuses, flares, parachute 
bomb assemblies, wind recorders, radio 
tube covers, torpedoes, film containers 
and ammunition cases, tin plate is a4 
Sighting product, In first aid and life raft 
kits, safety seals, vacuum bottles and in 
canisters for blood plasma, gas masks, 


THE GREAT LAKES STEExt CORPORATION 





decontamination compounds and various | 
medical supplies, tin plate is helping to 
save lives. 

Weirton Steel Company, one of the 
operating divisions of National Steel 
Corporation, has increased enormously 
its production capacity of tin plate and 
other war needed forms of steel. These 
products, now undergoing the most 
severe service test the world has ever 
known, will be ready in improved quality 
for your postwar world. 


EEL CORPORATION 
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Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow Like 
rat its Glorious Best! 





SALVAGE SUBMARINES OF TOMORROW! 


Already more than 40 million tons of shipping are estimated to 
have been sunk in World War II. What a treasure trove of val- 
uable metals and non-perishable cargoes may be reclaimed with 
these powerful undersea craft...equipped with salvaging cables 
and with decompression chambers for diving operations! 
a; * * 
ein was planning for the future six years ago, 
when Germany, Italy and Japan signed a treaty of alli- 

ance...when Lou Gehrig set seven baseball records...and 
when ‘‘Lost Horizon’’ was the movie of the hour. The 
rare, fine whiskies that Seagram’s laid away then, to age 
and mellow through the years, are ready now to give you | Pe) THES watsny 1s sux YEARS OF 

4 : : 6 en " 8 - . © . eee wasn ea ES 
Canadian whisky at its glorious best! You’ll appreciate . fe Soren camann. arash 
Seagram’s foresight, when you enjoy the WORLD’S ee Pscugac tO on 
LIGHTEST HIGHBALL. a 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


CANADIAN WHISKY A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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Giddyap! 


White House. By throwing out the 10 

r cent earned-income credit and al- 
lowable deductions for federal excise 
taxes, Congress expects to get an addi- 
tional $664,900,000 from individual in- 
comes. Some $502,700,000 would be 
forthcoming by hiking corporate excess- 
profits taxes from the current 90 per cent 
to 95 per cent, and $96,900,000 would be 
realized by increasing local, air, fourth- 
class and other mail rates. The bill is ex- 
pected to swell the Treasury’s annual 
take to nearly $43,600,000,000. 

And if the tax bill as now written be- 
comes a law, labor unions, cooperative 
businesses, charitable and other non-prof- 
it groups must file financial statements 
with the Treasury Department so that 
the government can keep its finger on 
their financial growth. 


Aviation Notes 


Of the 450 applications for additional 
domestic air routes now on file with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, two of the most 
prominent are proposals (1) to link Den- 
ver directly with Los Angeles and (2) ex- 
tend the northern Seattle to Minneapolis- 
St. Paul route through to New York, via 
Milwaukee, Detroit, and Cleveland. Hear- 
ings on the western application were con- 
cluded last week. Contending were United 
Air Lines, Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Western Air Lines, and Continental 
Air Lines. Development of four-engined 
equipment with supercharged cabins, 
permitting comfortable passenger travel 
at the 15,000 to 16,000 feet necessary to 
clear the Rocky Mountains with safety 
at that particular point, has made it feasi- 
ble to fly the route. Northwest Airlines, 
which operates the Seattle-Minneapolis- 
St. Paul route, will present arguments for 
extension to New York next Feb. 28. 

@ Not even the airlines know it, but a 
proposal is kicking around in the CAB 
to reduce payments for airmail by more 

40 per cent—to 1% tenths of a mill 








for a pound of mail flown one mile. Eleven 
lines now operate on a 8/10 of a mill per 
pound-mile basis. Six others operate on 
varying higher rates. 

@A flood of laudatory “morale” tele- 
grams from Washington to aircraft mak- 
ers, each one picking out the record- 
making feature of each particular con- 
cern, caused a minor flurry in the indus- 
try. Many contradictory claims were 
made as the manufacturers hastened to 
make their laurels public. For instance, 
Grumman Aircraft publicized the fact 
that it was the largest maker of combat 
planes, if comparison were narrowed to 
companies with a single assembly plant. 
Republic Aviation broadcast a WPB state- 
ment that its two plants produced more 
airplanes of a ec type than any other 
aircraft manufacturer had ever produced 
in a single month. And so it went. The 
huge Consolidated Vultee Aircraft con- 
cern held its fire as long as its board chair- 
man, Tom M. Girdler, was willing, and 
then in a long telegram it claimed hands- 
down title to all honors. So NewswEEk 
went to Washington last week for the 
official box score (production of heavy 
bombers, etc., show bigger poundage 
totals than companies making fighters) : 


1943 


Ranking Units Airframe Weight 
1. Consolidated Consolidated 
Vultee Vultee 
2. NorthAmerican Douglas 
8. Douglas . Boeing 
4. Curtiss-Wright North American 
5. Boeing Curtiss-Wright 
Lady vs. Tax Collector 


She had rehearsed the speech six days 
earlier before 200 members of the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Rotary Club. The press was 
barred. Then last week in Kansas City, 
Mo., Miss Vivien Kellems, anti-New 
Dealer and co-owner with her brother 
of a Saugatuck, Conn., war plant which 
makes specialized lifting equipment, let 
fly with what she thought was a hay- 
maker. It landed on her own chin, how- 
ever. 

At a luncheon sponsored by the Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Women’s Chamber of 
Commerce, the small, wiry, 48-year-old 
plant owner announced that she had not 
paid her Dec. 15 income-tax installment. 
She hadn’t the money, she said, because 
all her funds are tied up in inventory and 
equipment at the factory where 150 per- 
sons are employed. Anyway, if she had 
the money she would use it to set up a 
postwar capital reserve. Then came the 

unch line: “I call upon all business, both 
ig and small, to . . . put aside postwar 
reserves out of their taxes.” 

This time the press was not barred and 
the wires carried thousands of words 
about the one-woman tax revolt. Prompt- 
ly, and crisply, but without mentioning 
Miss Kellems by name, Secretary of the 


Treasury ' Morgenthau commented: “To: 
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; European , 
Miss Kellems spoke of taxes and turnips 


advise citizens to refuse to pay their taxes 
—particularly in time of war—smacks of 
disloyalty.” Rep. John M. Coffee, Wash- 
ington Democrat, demanded a criminal 
investigation by the Department of Jus- 
tice. The Treasury Department phlegmat- 
ically announced that it will “proceed in 
a normal manner” to invoke penalties for 
Miss Kellem’s failure to pay her tax. No 
criminal liability is attached to non-pay- 


. ment. It normally results in a civil suit. 


Bewildered by all the uproar, yet 
standing by her guns, Miss Ketlems,, en 
route home via St. Louis, Mo., and 
Searcy, Ark., where she spoke at Hard- 
ing’ College, exclaimed about Morgen- 


au: 

“Why, he’s practically accusing me of 
treason! I still think it a patriotic act for 
business to set aside a postwar reserve 
. . . SO it may continue to have jobs for 
its employes when this war is over. 
When I get enough monéy that is what 
I propose to do, Mr. Morgenthau, and 
‘if that be treason make the most of it’.” 
Of Representative Coffee: “I will wel- 
come an investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and while he is about 
it why doesn’t he investigate the fan- 
tastic, ridiculous, distorted tax laws of 
this country?” Of the Treasury’s inten- 
tion to collect her tax: “They can’t get 
blood out of a turnip.” 


The Vanishing Cigarette 


Something more than a broad hint of 
a looming cigarette shortage was voiced 
for the first time last week by James A. 
Gray, president of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., makers of Camels. Thou 
he did not state that there would 
insufficient supplies of all brands, the 
implication was obvious: As shortages in 
one make develop, the buying pressure 
on other brands will increase. 

In his annual message to stockholders, 
Gray told of a emands from the 

(Continued on Page 61). -: +--+: 
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To discriminating travelers 
who have stopped at hotels 
from coast to coast we say: 
make comparisons! Compare 
The Taft's location, modern 
comforts, splendid service— 
compare its genuine economy! 
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The Argument on Universal Service 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Washington opinion is over- 
whelmingly on the side that President 
Roosevelt’s proposal for a universal 
service act has only an outside chance 
of ever being enacted into law. Never- 
theless it is obvious that for months 
ahead we will be subjected to a run- 
ning fire of debate on the issue. Before 
the smoke gets too thick, therefore, let 
us try to think through the problem 
and review some of the facts and con- 
siderations upon which a decision on 
this measure should rest. 

In general, there are three argu- 
ments being proposed in support of the 
plan. The first of these is that we need 
universal service in order to “equalize” 
the sacrifice as between those of us on 
the home front and those in the mili- 
tary. This line of reasoning clearly is 
not worthy of attention. There is no 
such thing as equality of sacrifice as 
between those of us on the home front 
and men in foxholes. This argument, 
then, represents a resort to sheer emo- 
tionalism. One would think that any- 
one would be ashamed even to suggest 
such an idea. 


The second argument is that we 
need universal service in order to as- 
sure an adequate supply of manpower 
with which to produce the materials 
needed by the military. That was the 
reason, of course, that England adopt- 
ed a system of universal service. To 
what extent does it apply here? Four 
points need to be made in connection 
with it. 

(A)—There is no over-all shortage 
of manpower in this country at present 
and there is no reason to believe that 
such a shortage will develop. As stated 
here last week, our war-production 
program, according to the plans of the 
War Production Board, will continue 
to advance during the first half of this 
year and then gradually will begin to 


. decline. This decline is expected to be 


enough to offset the gain of the first 
half and thus give us a total for the 
year as a whole just about equal to 
that for 1948. If we look at the picture 
in its entirety, it is evident that there 
is no need for universal service in order 
to assure an adequate labor force to 
carry on our production program. 
(B)—It may be maintained, how- 
ever, that because of continued ex- 
ansion of the armed forces there will 
a further drain on our manpower 
ply. How serious is this likely to 
be? On the basis of present plans it 


should not be serious at all. Our armed 
forces have attained their virtual maxi- 
mum and while they will continue to 
take additional men, the number will 
be small in relation to the total of our 
labor force. Insofar as this creates a prob- 
lem, therefore, it will — largely be- 
cause the military is skilled men 
and thus cutting down wing be efficiency 
of production. That may cause many 
headaches on the production front, 
but clearly it is not a problem which 
can be solved by universal service. 

(C)—Even though the over-all man- 
power supply is adequate, it is still 
possible to run into difficulties because 
of local shortages. That is more or less 
certain to happen. There is no reason 
to believe, however, that these local 
shortages will be any more serious than 
we have had in the past. On the con- 
trary, with our production program 
past its peak these local shortages 
should become less severe. And since 
we have been able to handle such 
problems in the past without universal 
service, it should be possible to con- 
tinue to do so. 

(D)—We still have a relatively 
enormous amount of slack in our labor 
force—slack that can be taken up any 
time it becomes imperative to do so. 
Our labor unions, for example, are still 
maintaining their so-called feather-bed 
rules, and in most industries labor on 
the average still is working less than 
50 hours a week. So long as this slack 
continues it manifestly is inaccurate to 
maintain that a manpower shortage 
necessitates universal service. 


We come, then, to the third 
broad argument. This is that universal 
service is necessary in order to enable 
the Administration to hold labor in 
line. Is that a sound argument? It cer- 
tainly i is not. Universal service, at least 
in the terms it has been discussed by 
Congress up to this point, will not pre- 
vent strikes and it will not prevent 
further demands for wage increases. 
That has been shown conclusively by 
British experience. 

This argument, therefore, just as 
those of “equality of sacrifice” and 
“manpower shortage,” falls to the 
ground. In a word, there is no legiti- 
mate justification for enacting a uni- 
versal-service act in this country at this 
time. Our problems, and there are 
many of them, can only be solved by a 
different approach, namely a firm labor 
policy that is enforced without favor. . 
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(Continued from Page 59) 

armed forces and civilians (Lend-Lease, 
principally to Great Britain, is a factor 
too), which taken together are in excess 
of the tobacco crop. (Tobacco is the only 
crop still under penalty-carrying quota 
restrictions.) It was to conserve inven- 
tories that Reynolds late last year re- 
duced deliveries of Camels to 60 per 
cent of a three-month base period ended 
July 15. Other cigarette companies have 
instituted quota systems not quite so 
stringent, but so far most have limited 
themselves to reducing what appear to 
be excessive orderings. - 

The Gray statement confirmed a 
NEWSWEEK survey (Dec. 20, 1948) 
which indicated plainly that at present 
rates of consumption the only outcome 
could be fewer cigarettes by next sum- 
mer, or an aging period shorter than the 
usual two to three years. 

@ The report showed that for the fifth 
successive year, Reynolds’s sales hit rec- 
ord highs—$414,263,939 last year—while 
net income at $18,562,741 was lower for 


the fifth consecutive year, the result of | 


rising taxes and other expenses. 


Plastics and the War 


Under the impact of war, the plastics 
industry has mushroomed tremendously, 
developing a wide range of uses from 
bayonet scabbards to concussion-type 
hand grenades. And because of this ver- 
satility, plastic materials enter the postwar 
thinking of almost every industrialist. 
Last week the eighth annual Plastics 
Catalog was published, its 990 pages of 
review and forecast replete with technical 
studies and charts prepared by more than 
200 experts in all industrial fields from 
aviation to rubber. Of particular interest 
are 40 case histories showing how plastics, 
used on a large scale directly for war 
goods, help to cut costs and speed up 
production. (Pxastics CaTatoc. 990 
eee Plastics Catalog Corp., New York. 


Schenley Plans 


The big, eight-page broadside went out 
last week to each of the 6,500 Schenley 
Distillers Corp. employes. From the back 
cover peered the stern, almost severe 
countenance of Lewis S. Rosenstiel, board 

irman. This austerity, however, was 
belied by the folder’s contents for Rosen- 
stiel had taken a big step to back up his 
corporation’s motto: “Schenley is a good 
company to work for.” He had packaged 
up an unusual, three-phase employe-se- 
curity plan. which included generous re- 
tirement benefits, life insurance, and 
medical care. The retirement plan was 
painless: no employe contributions. The 
insurance differed from most group plans: 
it is to be of the permanent type, - 
ing up a cash value for each worker, in- 
stead of the term policy which 
has no cash value when a worker's em- 








At an army camp “somewhere on the Atlantic 
coast” K&M “Century” Asbestos-Cement Pipe is on military duty. 
It is serving as the permanent water system of this post—and long 

stretches of main run parallel to numerous big gun emplacements. 


That’s certainly no place for a pipe that can’t take rough treat- 

ment. But it’s just the job for “Century,” for the vibration from the 
guns won’t bother this pipe a bit. Why? Because the joints are 
flexible and leak-proof. 
*Century’s” adaptability simplifies many a construction difficulty. 
Its ability to withstand shakes and shocks without ill effect recom- 
mends it for lines that must cross bridges or run under culverts or 
railroads ... Other points about “Century” are its light weight and 
easy handling, and its resistance to corrosion and tuberculation. 


Despite the magnitude of K&M’s war work, “Century” Pipe can 
be supplied for necessary municipal work. Today, at K&M, the war 
has inspired our research department to redouble its efforts, on new 
products and new ways to make them. The improvements that result 
are bound to lead to greater service in the ““V” years to come. 


* * * 


_ Nature made asbestos; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 









%& Our Ambler plants proudly fly the Army-Navy “E” flag — an honor 
awarded KeM employees “for outstanding production of war materials.” ...,» : ¥ 
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Vatican Policy Measured by Layman 
_ Against the Yardstick of Democracy 


A delicate, controversial undertaking 
which many a thinker has shirked—a rea- 
soned report on the foreign policy of the 
Vatican—was completed last week by 
Sherman S. Hayden, a 36-year-old Protes- 
tant Episcopal layman. It appeared in 
the austere dress of the semi-monthly For- 
eign Policy Report of the Foreign Policy 
Association, Inc.* But it received far 
more publicity and notice than is normally 
accorded by the reports’ 8,000 circulation. 

To objective Roman Catholic circles in 
the United States, Hayden’s findings of 
fact. appeared accurate—if incomplete— 
and his conclusions sound and fair, in 
the main what the Catholics questioned 
was his thoroughness—or lack of it. Here- 
with NEwsweEEx presents the most dis- 
puted points made by the Harvard Law 


School graduate, followed—in italics—by - 


the exceptions taken by responsible Cath- 
olic authorities: 

“It is widely believed that the authori- 
tarian character of the Catholic Church 
inclines its hierarchy, including the Pope 
himself, to a natural sympathy for the to- 
talitarian rather than the democratic 
states .. . [The Pope] is not a supporter 
of democracy but is just what he claims 
to be—indifferent to political forms, ac- 

-cepfing any government which will meet 
the minimum demands of the church.” 

The church is authoritarian, but not 
pro-totalitarian. It opposed with all its 
power both Soviet and Nazi efforts to 
subordinate everything to the state. It 
could compromise with the Italian and 
Spanish dictatorships because they left 
it free in the moral field. Its attitude 
toward democracies is governed by the 
principle of-reciprocity. It reacts to per- 
secution (the Spanish and Mexican repub- 
lics) but elsewhere adjusts to the principle 

__ of live and let live (the United States). 

“The Vatican has been equally con- 
sistent in denouncing socialism [and 
Communism as enemies] . . . The nat- 
ural consequence has been a tendency to 
favor governments that professed to be 
anti-Bolshevist, and to take these profes- 
sions much too readily at their face 
value.” 

This is a misrepresentation. While the 
church opposes atheistic Socialism and 
abolition of private ownership, it has no 
quarrel with many sections of the Second 
International. In his encyclical Quadrage- 
simo Anno in 1931, Pope Pius XI .said 
that in many points Socialism had ap- 





creation of “an enlightened and inte! t public 
opinion on world affairs.” It attempts to maintain 
an 


*The Foreign enligh Association’s objective is the 


of view rather th: romote 
any policy. Nearly half ‘its $100,000 ~¥ sf00,006 
ann budget comes from 
Carnegie foundations. 





Hayden: He reported on a riddle 


proached so close to Catholic socialist 
principles that some were asking them- 
selves whether the divergence was not 
one of name only. 

“It was imprudent in the extreme. . . 
for Pius XI to rejoice over Mussolini's 
conquest of Ethiopia . . . It is unfor- 
tunate that such wholehearted support 
was given to General Franco—all the 
more use Pius XI seems to have sus- 
pected the true situation . . . In this case 
a zealot’s conviction replaced statesman- 
like objectivity.” 


Pius XII: How would his foreign policy affect the future of the church? 


Support of Mussolini and Franco came, 
in the main, from the Italian and Spanish 
hierarchies and was their reaction to the 
anti-clerical policies of preceding gov. 
ernments. 

“Pius XII . ... seems to have learned 
what his predecessor never did, that Ger. 
man Fascism is the more serious enemy 
of the church [than Communism].” 

This oversimplifies the issue. During 
most of Pius XI's reign, Communism was 
the more serious enemy, for the Soviet 
government suppressed religion and em- 
phasized atheism. In Russia, religion was 
prostrate; in Germany, only harassed. 
If Nazism became the greater menace, it 
was only after Pius XI died and the 
German armies had overrun Europe, 
bringing Poland, Croatia, and other Cath- 
olic countries under Nazi sway. 

“The predominance of Russia on the 
continent will impose the necessity of 
reckoning anew with atheistic Commu- 
nism, and the [Vatican’s] past policy of 
unswerving hostility may make this dif. 
ficult.” 

This may not be true. The Kremlin’s 
rapprochement with the Orthodox Church 
may mark a trend toward religious tol- 
erance or the building up of a nationalis- 
tic religion which may have a monopoly 
in Russia. The improvement of the Cath- 
olic position will hinge, however, on the 
national and foreign policies Russia 
chooses to adopt. 

“Critics both friendly and hostile have 
forecast a period of unprecedented anti- 
clericalism in Italy, believing that the 
long association of the Vatican with 
Fascism will reap its harvest of hatred 
and _ persecution. 

As Hayden states, “the results of the 
war for the Papacy cannot yet be pre- 
dicted.” If anti-clericalism ettops in 
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WEN the heat comes om 

to beat swords 
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WE beat our plowshares into swords. And we did it so fast 
and so effectively that industry can plan for the day when 
we proceed to beat them back again — into goods the people want 
and need, giving work to the men who are fighting over there. 
And when the war is over, the nation will continue to find 
AIR EXPRESS at its service—but a more economical and greatly 
expanded service, with larger, faster planes. Its high-speed 
delivery of critical changeover tools and material will gain 
millions of work-hours for industry. It will bring new 
world markets to the doorsteps of American business, 
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A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
for Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have 
recently been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 
10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on “hours”, not 
days and weeks — with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities 
and scores of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited”— an informative booklet that will stimulate 
the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
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Italy, the church in the long run may be 
the gainer spiritually, for persecution 
promotes fervor while concordats some 
times make for devotional flabbiness. 


Enthronement in Westminster 


Long before the blackout lifted on the 
morning of Jan. 18, British Catholics had 
begun arriving at Westminster Cathedral. 
By the time Bishop Myers, provost of 
Westminster, pronounced the enthrone- 
ment statement, more than 2,000 people 
were seated, and hundreds more jammed 
the side aisles and the rear gallery. They 
had come to witness the installation of 
the Most Rev. Bernard W. Griffin as Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and leader of 
Great Britain’s 3,000,000 Roman Cath- 
olics (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 3). 

With some 600 robed clergymen fill- 
ing the sanctuary and the nave, it was 
probably the most brilliant ceremony the 
British Isles had seen since the war 
started. But there was a domestic qual- 
ity unusual in Catholic functions, em- 
phasized by the absence of the Apostolic 
Delegate and most members of the hier- 
archy. More: the Roman pallium, vest- 
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Air-Raid Warden Griffin was enthroned 


ment of diocesan jurisdiction, had failed 
to arrive from the Vatican. Hence its 
veneration—normally the most important 
part of the ceremony—had to be elimi- 
nated. : 

In his sermon, the 44-year-old Arch- 
bishop wasted no time in telling his lis- 
teners where he stood on several im- 
portant social matters. Lashing out at 
divorce courts, he added that the manu- 











facture of “mechanical devices which den 


Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


would prevent the procreation of chil- J TP 
Gets there FIRST dren” should be prohibited and a strict the 


censorship should be exercised on films 9 2 $ 
and books “which extol evils that attack the 
the sanctity of the marriage bond and (N: 
the sacredness of the family.” mei 
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FOURTH ESTATE 
Salvaging the Tar Baby 


Whenever seasons or wars slowed 
down news sources, sports writers since 
the dawn of their profession have used 
the lull as a chance to do a little remi- 
niscing on paper. When they did, they 
were almost sure to retell the story of the 
Negro heavyweight Sam Langford and 
how he fought 642 fights in 38% years. 
They wrote about him in the tense; 
nobody ever bothered to find out what 
really had become of the Boston Tar 
Baby. This season, however, Al Laney, 
veteran sports writer for The New York 
Herald Tribune, started a series on the 
present whereabouts of some of the fa- 
mous old names in the sports world. He 
naturally came around to Sam Langford. 

“About two weeks ago,” he wrote on 
Jan. 10, “we began a search through 
Harlem for Sam Langford . . . Inquiries 
up and down Lenox and Seventh Ave- 
nues, in bars and grills, cigar stores, news- 
stands, and drugstores failed to turn up a 
lead . . . A dozen times we were told 
positively that Sam was dead. This is the 
man competent critics said was thé great- 
est fighter in ring history, the man cham- 
pions feared and would not fight ... Sam 
is not dead. We found him at last in a 
dingy hall bedroom on 139th Street. He 
was just sitting there on. the edge of his 
bed listening to the radio. That is all 
there is for Sam to do now, for he is old 
and blind and penniless.” 

Laney wrote almost a column on Lang- 
ford. During the next two weeks an ava- 
lanche of letters poured in from all over 
the country containing money from Lang- 
ford fans who had not forgotten. Stanley 
(Coach) Woodward, sports editor of The 
Tribune, wrote some more about Lang- 
ford. Joe Cummiskey of PM picked up 
the ball. And the money kept coming. 

Laney was jubilant but harassed; he 
had to stop writing—he was too busy do- 
ing bookkeeping. He organized a com- 
mittee (the Sam Langford Fund) to take 
care of the money. It included Wendell 
Willkie, Jack Dempsey, and Mrs. Roark 
Bradford and was headed by David H. 
Knott, the hotel man. By Thursday, 
Laney was back at his regular job and 
the committee had established an an- 
nuity for the cheerful little fighter who 
likes to remember only the pleasant 
things. As for Sam, he could and did re- 
vive his famous remark: “This is my 
happy day.” 


AP Opines and Appeals 


Does the country club still exist? Presi- 
dent ‘Roosevelt asked with a smile. The 
reporters who wanted him to comment on 
the summary judgment handed down by 
a special three-judge Federal court in 
the Associated: Press monopoly suit 
(NEwswEEK, Jan. 24) knew what he 
meant. An outworn newspaper bromide 
is to call the AP “The Fish and Game So- 


“HAVE YOU 
TRAVELED LATELY?” 


Asks Captain Eddie Rickenbacker 
Ace of Aces of World War 1, and President 
and General Manager of Eastern Air Lines, 
"If you have, you know what a masterful job America’s hotel- 
men are doing despite rationing, the shortage of materials 
and reduced manpower. My friend, Frank Andrews, of the 
Hotel New Yorker, tells me seventy percent of his guests these 
days are in the armed services or some branch of vital war work, 
The same ratio holds for hotels across the country, so when 
you travel, remember the hotelman has headaches, too. 
Make your hotel reservations well in advance, specify 
the time of your arrival and departure, and cancel 
toom reservations if your plans are changed.” 
Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, te 


create a better understanding of the war- 
time problems of America’s hotels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street ai Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 


k L. Andrews, Presiden 


2500 Rooms from £3.85 


Ray Bathrooms they re ultra-wiolet rayec 
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Associated Press 


The Associated Press Board of Directors*—They felt an injunction would shackle AP operations 


ciety” or “The Country Club.” Like many 
fraternal and social organizations, it was 
originally organized as a non-profit co- 
operative under New York membership 
laws and it still is a non-profit news serv- 
ice (not so its Press Association subsid- 
iary). 

The President had no comment to 
make on the judgment but AP’s directors 
almost simultaneously had plenty. They 
would appeal the decision to the United 
States Supreme Court without delay. 
“No newspaper, no press service can op- 
erate successfully under a court injunc- 
tion,” they said. 

Col. Robert R. McCormick, publisher 
of The Chicago Tribune, whose fight with 
The Chicago Sun precipitated the entire 
litigation, announced that he, individual- 
ly, would also appeal. He opined histor- 

ically: “The opinion of the [court] ma- 
jority paralleled the reasoning of Justice 
Scroggs of England, who held in 1679 
that the Crown had the power under its 
prerogative to censor the press. This opin- 
ion, in the opinion of all of our counsel, 
would grow into complete censorship.” 


How Not to Speculate 


Byron Price, Director of Censorship, 
handed down Jan. 19 his long-awaited 
ban on sécond-front speculation in the 
American press. It had been expected for 
nearly a month, ever since American and 
British censors in London had cabled 
Price to point out that there was little 
use barring speculation—in and from— 
England unless American gossip mon- 
S were also curbed (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
10). 

Price’s edict, really only a tightening 
of the already existing censorship code, 
asked for “a complete moratorium on 
backstairs gossip and hairline authentic- 
ity” in stories about the invasion. “This 
is not a field for the customary competi- 
tive newsgathering,” he asserted. “No 
American newspaperman or broadcaster 


will want the distinction of being first 
to disclose where, when, and how our 
troops will strike.” He added a special 
note for Washington reporters, reminding 
them that “opportunities for highly costly 
mistakes will be more numerous in Wash- 
ington than anywhere else in the coun- 
trv.” 

@ The censorship memo was reprinted 
in various forms in most newspapers. The 
most unique version, however, was in 
The New York Herald Tribune, which 
turned Price’s big gun back at him and 
pulled the trigger. Its story was headed: 
CENSOR’S MEMO HINTS INVASION IS IMMI- 
NENT. 


Mind Over Matter 


When Henry J. Taylor returned last 
week from his latest trip through the 
European battle zone—his third since 
1939—he rounded out 100,000 miles of 
war reporting. He had visited 27 coun- 
tries and interviewed the dictators, Presi- 
dents, or Prime Ministers of most of 
them. On his most recent expedition, for 
Scripps-Howard, he talked to Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco of Spain (the first 
interview for a foreign newspaperman in 
seven years) and to Premier Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar of Portugal, who had 
given no interviews since the beginning 
of the war. 

On this trip Taylor also had the dis- 
tinction of being the only American jour- 
nalist—since the United States entered the 
war—to try to see Dr. Hans Heinrich 
Dieckhoff, the German Ambassador to 
Spain. He went to the German Embassy 
in Madrid on Dec. 9 and explained to five 
secretaries that he waned to see the 
Exzellenz to get his views on the progress 


of the war. The embassy was thrown 
into a frenzy and Dieckhoff finally sent 
word that he could not be interviewed 
“until after the German victory.” 


Men, Not Measures: “My particular 
effort,” Taylor explained last week, “is 
interviewing world leaders. This is not a 
world of logarithms and economic laws 
but of individuals. The men who control 
it are alive and doing their good or bad 
works. It’s to our advantage if we can 
find out what’s in their minds.” 

Taylor at 41 is short, slight, dark- 
haired, and has an apparently endless 
supply of quick, nervous energy. He is 
intensely interested in all phases of the 
war, politics, and economics. He _ has 
strong, definite opinions and once start- 
ed, talks quickly, earnestly, and at length 
about almost anything. One of his favor- 
ite subjects now is de Gaulle, of whom 
he disapproves. “De Gaulle,” he says 
with a wave of his hand, “is a one-man 
band. He’s 100 per cent for de Gaulle. 
He’s looking for control of France and 
by God, he’s going to get it.” 

Bom in Chicago in 1902, Taylor was 
a very successful businessman (com 
products, paper, Skol) before he started 
writing. He still holds a profitable patent 
on a bread-wrapping machine. In 1933 he 
began publishing articles on, economics; 
after a half-dozen trips to Europe in 
peacetime and in the early years of the 
war he wrote two best-selling books 
on the war and world business, “Time 
Runs Out” (1942) and “Men in Mo- 
tion” (1943). 


Sources that Stuck: In 1939 Taylor 
was in Europe, working for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, still as a 
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ls this your idea 


of your postwar responsibility? 


The boys expect something better this time. 

Not just cheers and bunting . . . but jobs. And 
they have a right to expect them. 

Quite naturally, your question to this may be 
“What can I do about it? I’m not an employer. 
It’s not my business to make plans.” 

But look at it this way. Every one of us is an 
employer—for it is our buying that makes jobs. 
And we must realize that in order to have mil- 
lions of jobs ready for our fighting men when 
the shooting stops, we’ve got to plan our post- 
war buying now. 

A big share of those millions of jobs will be 
in the building industry—America’s No. 1 
Employer. And this industry can have those 
jobs ready to start right after Victory, if plans 
are made now, with the blueprints completed 
and waiting on the shelf. 


" Dept. NW-1 


Project your thinking into your own postwar 
future. Will it include a new store, a new ware- 
house, or a new home? Does your community 
need new schools, hospitals, auditoriums or 
any other public buildings? If so, there is a lot 
you can do to welcome the boys home with 
jobs waiting. 

Get those plans started now. Talk it over— 
in your family, in your business, in 
your community. And be sure that 
your government officials who must 
start plans for public buildings 
understand the need for action now. 

Let’s greet the boys with jobs. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
New Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 


2270 East Grand Blvd. «+ Detroit 11, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant at Oakland, California 


A POSTWAR 


PLAN NOW 


START AN ARCHITECT ON 


TFones/y SUGGESTS 


WINDOWS - DOORS - ROOF DECK - FLOOR DECK - METAL SIDING ¢ AND OTHER BUILDING PRODUCTS 





“MR. KNOW-IT-ALL...” tz, Li jt 


hand man to management 


“Mr. Know-it-All” is the Graph-A- 
Matic signalling system, an exclusive 
feature of the Kardex Method of 
Administrative Control that shows 
you a continuous “moving picture” 
of the progress of your business! 

Graph-A-Matic does this by bring- 
ing graphic control to record keep- 
ing, presenting current facts in rela- 
tion to one another. 

In inventory control, Graph-A- 
‘ Matic warns you which items are 
out of relationship to current require- 
ments. Graphic-A-Matic control 
helps solve problems of man- power 
utilization—spots non-usage of ma- 
chines that should be rescheduled 


—facilitates the building of profitable 
sales programs for selective post- 
war markets. And in operating costs 
this system saves as much as 50%! 

WE OFFER to responsible ex- 
ecutives in “Graph-A-Matic Man- 
agement Control” a detailed study 
of the record control systems cur- 
rently used by 136 of America’s best- 
known business institutions. A copy 
of this new 74-page brochure will be 
sent in response to personal requests 
to any Remington Rand branch office. 
One of our Systems and Methods 
Technicians will gladly show you 
how these successful methods can 
be applied to your needs. 
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Taylor: What's in their minds? 


specialist in economics. “When the war 
came,” he said, “economics became war 
economics and I became a war corte- 
spondent.” Through his earlier work he 
had easy access to the best news sources. 
Thus on the Dec. 1 preceding Pearl Har- 
bor he was able to see and talk to both 
Pétain and Darlan. His recent abortive 
visit to the German Embassy in Spain 
was no cwb’s try; Taylor had known 
Dieckhoff in Berlin before the war. He 
thought there was more than an even 
chance that the Ambassador, taken off 
guard, would see him. 

Taylor has one standard rule: never 
try to avoid censorship. He has had to 
break it on occasion. Once he sent back a 
story on Sir Samuel Hoare, the British 
Ambassador to Spain, which he later 
found out should not have been released. 
To kill it without the censorship delay 
which a mention of the British states- 
man’s name would have incurred, he 
wired his home office: “Bad woman strict- 
ly off the record.” He got the story killed, 
but not before he had to wire a fuller ex- 
planation to literal-minded Scripps- 
Howard. 

Taylor’s greatest asset as a newspaper- 
man is an easy, colorful, and yet com- 
pact style of writing. For example, when 
he talked to El Glaoui, the Pasha of 
Marrakech, most of his story was made 
up of El Glaoui’s opinion on the world 
situation. But the best part was Taylor's 
description of the Pasha and his palace: 
“I was escorted to El Glaoui who, as is 
customary, stood with his retinue in full 
Arab raiment and fingered a large bunch 
of keys. Following the salutations, he 
directed the chamberlain to open a huge 
mosaic door to the reception apartments. 
I was motioned to enter alone, and the 
Pasha himself locked the door from the 
inside. We went into a sunlit garden 
like something out of the Arabian Nights, 
with rows of beautiful fruit-bearing trees 
shading a brilliantly tiled pool. Next we 
entered the potentate’s personal apart- 
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ments, removed our shoes and reclined 
on magnificent low divans beside a table 
laden with sweet mint tea and honey 
cakes.” 


Dateline: Somewhere 


Last Friday the International News 
Service received a prison-camp letter 
from Lowell Bennett, its 23-year-old war 
correspondent who had been missing 
since Dec. 8 when the RAF bomber in 
which he was flying was shot down over 
Berlin. Bennett, an energetic adventurer 
who shipped to Australia in a cattle boat 
when he was 18 and who served with the 
British ambulance corps in France dur- 
ing the early part of the war, did not 
sound particularly disheartened over his 
capture. Through the Red Cross; he wrote 
a breezy note to the INS London office, 
dated Dec. 11, “somewhere in Germany.” 
He wrote jokingly (or so thought INS) 
that he would “try to give INS some 
scoop coverage on the second front.” 

This Monday, INS editors received one 
of the strangest stories to come over the 
cables since the war began. Datelined 
“Inside Nazi Europe,” it reached New 
York from a European relay point.* It 
was the start of Bennett’s “scoop cover- 
age.” For Bennett reported that he had 
not only escaped from his prison camp, 
but had somehow—still at large in enemy 
territory—discovered a means of smug- 
gling stories out. The story, dated Dec. 
23, was mostly about his flight in the ill- 
fated bomber and his capture. How he 
got it through was a mystery, and so 
were Bennett’s precise whereabouts. 


The Story: “I dove out clumsily,” Ben- 
nett wrote. “I pulled the ripcord of my 
parachute almost immediately ... . 

“I remember shouting to myself ‘You 
wanted a big story, well, here it is.’ . .. 
Then, suddenly, I hit, smashing through 
thick reeds and sinking waist deep into 
mud and chest-deep into water . . . I be- 
lieve I was temporarily out of my head 
for I shouted to myself to move and 
couldn’t.” 

He was finally rescued by two men 
who poled a boat through the reeds, and 
taken to a village on the outskirts of 
Berlin. German civilians rubbed his 
numbed arms and ming a him coffee, 
bread, and cigarettes. eir friendliness 
was amazing, Bennet wrote “. . . Later, 
two sergeants came from a nearby search- 
light battery and took me to their hut. 
I slept in one of their beds while they 
tried to dry my clothes some more. 
During the afternoon, I was taken in a 
truck to a camp near Berlin... 

“Some time later, during another trans- 
fer, I escaped. 

“For the moment, it is impossible to 
leave my present hiding place, but it is 
relatively safe; at least I can get some 

» some warmth, and some rest .. .” 





Try a fill of Macmillan RING- 
FREE Motor Oil and if you do 
not save gasoline your dealer will 
refund the full cost of the oil! 
That’s Macmillan’s unconditional 
guarantee to every motorist. 
How, you ask, can such a guar- 
antee be made? Here is the 
answer. Macmillan RING-FREE 
Motor Oil reduces motor friction 
fast. In other words, it delivers 
to the rear wheels of your car 
more of the power that .is 
ordinarily wasted in overcoming 
the internal friction ¢ 
of the motor itself 
(this power waste 
runs as high as 50% 
according to recog- 
nized automotive 
_ engineers). By reduc- 
ing friction, RING- 
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FREE reduces power waste— 
gives more miles per gasoline 


gallon — reduces costly motor 
wear. 


These facts were conclusively 
proved by 1094 certified road 
tests made in individual owner 
driven cars. In these tests the 
average increase in gasoline 
mileage was 1.3 miles per gallon 
after crankcases had been drained 
and refilled with Macmillan 
RING-FREE Motor Oil. Increases 
of 10% were not uncommon. 
Start saving your 
gasoline today and 
start getting another 
big advantage with 
RING- FREE — it 
removes motor 
carbon while you 
drive. 
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MUSIC 
Le Jazz Not So Hot 


Jazz at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last Tuesday night looked and sounded 
very much as one would expect jazz at 
the Met to look and sound: as self-con- 
scious as any brash and lusty adolescent 
in strange surroundings. For the sake 
of the Fourth War Loan Drive (the con- 
cert earned $650,000) and for the Cause 
—getting more people interested in the 
refinements of hot jazz—it was neces- 
sary to give Esquire’s 1944 All-American 
Jazz Band the novelty and prestige of the 
Met. But as hot music for hot music’s 
sake, it was not too good. 

Which is not to say that the musicians 
didn’t represent just about the best in 
their field, for they did: Louis Armstrong 
on trumpet and as male vocalist; Benny 





Graphic House 


Mildred Bailey renders “Squeeze Me” . . . 


Goodman and Barney Bigard on clarinet; 
Jack Teagarden on trombone; Coleman 
Hawkins on saxophone; Art Tatum on 
piano; Al Casey on guitar; Sidney Catlett 
on drums; Billie Holiday and Mildred 
Bailey as the lady vocalists, and Red 
Norvo and Lionel Hampton on the vibra- 
harps and xylophones. 

The Blue network broadcast part of it 
on the Victory Parade of Spotlight Bands. 
Goodman was piped in from Hollywood. 
BBC short-waved to England; NBC, to 
South America. And the OWI recorded 
for the men overseas. But, aside from 
some knockout solo work by Armstrong, 
Catlett, Tatum, Holiday, Bailey, Norvo, 
and Hampton, the evening never quite 
jelled. This was inexorably proved when 
the critics for the Metropolitan news- 
papers fell into an intermission huddle 
in Sherry’s bar—always a certain sign 
that the critics are uncertain—and when 
one desperate photographer went so far 
as to beg a jitterbug couple to cut the 
Met’s left center aisle for a couple of dis- 
heartened steps. 


Why? Why this could happen is taken 
up in some detail—albeit unknowingly— 
in Robert Goffin’s new book “Jazz.” 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50). Goffin, a 
prominent Belgian criminal lawyer and 
poet, is also an expert on jazz, rats, and 
eels. With Hugues Panassié, the French- 
man, he is the best known of the multi- 
tudinous European crities who never 
cease to amaze the average American be- 


’ cause they have found such inner mean- 


ing and significance in something the 
American has always taken for granted. 
That they pioneered and awakened 
needed recognition is without question. 
But that, as critics, they hear with ears 
that for years heard only phonograph 
records and that they see with the eyes 
of a bedazzled fan is equally apparent. 

To men like Goffin, and a school of 
American writers which has developed 


... while Red Norvo provides a little light and polite xylophone background 


since his first “Aux Frontiéres du Jazz” 
and Panassié’s “Le Jazz Hot,” the soul 
and spirit of jazz lies in improvisation, 
To best achieve this business of a man 
wandering off into a world of his own 
the player must, insists Goffin, be in a 
trance. This is obviously impossible at 
places like the Metropolitan Opera House, 
(Inasmuch as this need for a never-never 
land led such Jazz Greats as King Bolden 
and Leon Rappolo to death in institutions 
and Bix Biederbecke to an early end 
from alcohol, it should hardly be recom- 
mended to the up-and-coming virtuoso.) 

Furthermore, the growth of big bands 
like those of Benny Goodman, Glenn 
Miller, and Harry James has put an end 
to such personalized music, for these ag- 
gregations are, of necessity, only as great 
as their arrangers. Duke Ellington alone: 
has succeeded in pleasing both the pub- 
lic and the critics. 

How swing, that rhythmic beat which 
arouses the nation’s teen-age to frenzied 
ecstasy, differs from jazz is still a matter 
that has the hot music intellectuals beat- 
ing their typewriters. But one thing is 
certain: What with a growing number of 
affairs like that at the Met and the Eddie 
Condon Concerts, which are just coming 
into their own (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 24), 
jazz, old-fashioned as it may seem to the 
bobby socks and plaid coats, is going to 
give swing a new run for its money. 


Horst Laugh 


Clear all the streets for eager Brown 
Battalions, 
And clear the street for the Storm 
Po see egy 
Swastika’s today the hope of 
ili 


Tomorrow, liberty and bread will 


dawn! 


A dark decade ago, Hitler and Goeb- 
bels seized on these words—allegedly 
written by- the “martyred” Nazi street 
fighter Horst Wessel—as a symbol of the 
New Germany, a marching song to be 


_ made into a Nazi national anthem. But 
‘ now the Germans had neither liberty nor 
' any bread worthy of the name. And last 


week, the Associated Press reported from 


' Stockholm, the Nazis had forbidden the 


singing of the “Horst Wessel Lied” with- 


_ out special permission. There were -too 


many anti-Nazi parodies of the verses. 


; - The Russian victories had provid 


good fodder for satire on the anthem. 


: The principal verse (sung at the begin- 


ning and end of the song) pays tribute to 
dead comrades in words which by them- 
selves are more appropriate now than in 
1933, and far more susceptible to parody: 


Rees. high the flag, the ranks close 

tight; 

Storm Troopers march with steps 
determined, strong! . 

Our comrades, shot by Reds and 
reactionaries in fight, 

In spirit march in our ranks along! 





Stand by General Marshall- 
BUY WAR BONDS! 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio 


Copyright 1944 by the Timben Roller Bearing Co. 








“Yow pBsORBINE Jr. wats 


When you over-exert yourself certain waste products 
called fatigue acids accumulate in the muscles, Pain and 

soreness follow. A gentle massage of affected muscles with 
Absorbine Jr. increases the circulation of the blood to the sore 
areas so that the fatigue acids are carried off . . . As the muscles 
relax, stiffness subsides. Pain seems to drift away. 

Always keep a bottle of Absorbine Jr. handy. For sale at all 
drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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Barr dusted off the liberal arts ... 


EDUCATION 


Renaissance for the Arts? 


There was no doubt that liberal edu- 
cation, so long ed as the corner- 
stone of true wisdom, faced the most 
cracial test in its history. Even before 
the war American scholars recognized 
that the term “liberal arts” had become a 
vague, undefinable platitude to the lay- 
man. Now, with the need in the armed 
forces for trained technicians, the aver- 
age American college had—temporarily, 
it hoped—abandoned the broad academic 
way for the high-speed, concentrated 
production of soldier iali 

Last week those who clung to the 
hope that the liberal arts d again 
become the backbone of American edv- 
cation got an important boost in morale. 
In his annual report to the trustees, 
President Charles Seymour of Yale Uni- 
versity confidently wrote: “Everywhere 

are signs of a revived interest in 
the humanities which, when the war is 
ended, bids fair to develop a renaissance 
in literature, philosophy, and the arts. 
And he insisted that liberal arts could be 
streamlined away from dusty boredom. 


The Way Back: Taking a leaf from 
the Army’s book, the Yale president sug- 
that “a course of study developed 

the manlen tnqueae and area mili- 

tary program and adapted to peacetime 
conditions might go far to provide the 
advantages of the old liberal education. 
In practice, that would mean utilizing 
for civilian students the progressive-edu- 
cation theory of language instruction 
which the Army adopted for its spe 
cialized training pro; . If the pattem 
were followed closely, a student would 
learn a foreign tongue by ing, writ- 
ing, and hearing it, rather by men- 
orizing endless grammar rules. One big 
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... and Seymour saw a postwar revival 


‘advantage is that the intense concentra- 
tion required adds to the speed of mas- 
tery.* “Ten hours a week spent practicing 
a language” wrote Dr. Seymour, “is not 
just twice as efficient as five, it is at least 
four times as effective.” (He also an- 
nounced that Yale plans an Institute of 
Collegiate Study for Ex-Servicemen after 
the war—the first specific 
separate veterans’ schoo 
nounced by any university). 


to be an- 


The Barr Way: Actually, of course, a 
program which stuck strictly to the lib- 
eral arts would go far deeper than this. 
It was to obtain a pure state of liberal 
education that Stringfellow Barr, in 
1937, shocked the academic world by 
reorganizing St. John’s College in An- 
napolis, Md. Introducing his. famous 


“100 great books” as the basis for his: 


broad educational concepts, the hand- 
some president began hammering home 
his reasons in the college’s unique but 
little-noticed catalogue. Last week the 
1944 edition was published, once more 
containing his vielen of what first 
diluted the liberal arts: 

Originally, Barr says, there were seven 
liberal arts: grammar, rhetoric, dialectics 
(logical debate), arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy. The theory was 
that by maintaining this balance, mem- 
ory, manual dexterity, calculation, and 
measurement could be effectively culti- 
vated as arts. Their achievement would 
give man.“freedom of mind,” and con- 
sequently train him into the ways of 
constructive and independent thought. 
But what happened was that the elective 
es, ae ar 0s to Bigg oe free- 

, ampe it use it 
destroyed the balance and thereby nar- 
rowed down the broad base. 








rogram for a | 





. *Soldiers at Yale get 144 hours of 
Mstru . aS cont i 


ction trasted 
90 hours of a normal peacetime college year. 












U.S. Army Hospital Cars 


MOVING WOUNDED TROOPS is one of those jobs in the battle of the rails that 
might go unnoticed. But every American will be interested in the story of 
how Uncle Sam converted 85 Standard Pullman cars into rolling hospitals 
...and overlooked nothing that provides utmost safety and comfort — even 
to complete air conditioning with Sturtevant Equipment. 





1. NEW U. S. ARMY HOSPITAL CARS speed 
the mov t of w ded from evacuation hos- 
pitals to embarkation points overseas... permit 
immediate transfer from hospital ships or planes 
to base hospitals, at home. Special doors shown 
facilitate handling of stretcher cases. 








2. HOSPITAL TRAIN comprises medical unit 
car and several ward cars, each fully Sturtevant 
Air-Conditioned and equipped with 16 double- 
deck beds. Upper berth can be pushed back to 
provide seats for men able to sit up. 


Be HOMECOMING BATTLE HEROES receive 
the same care and attention as in a metropolitan 
hospital. Doctors and staff are in constant at- 
tendance. Modern Sturtevant-ventilated kitchen, 
shown, prepares finest food for up to 500 per- 
sons at one meal. 





4, EXAMINATIONS, daily dressings and emer- 
gency operations are handled in fully equipped 
operating room, At a major operation shown 
below, surgeon is assisted by anesthetist, medi- 
cal specialist and nurse. 





THIS 1S JUST ONE OF A HUNDRED LESSONS in “Air at Work”—learned at war 
—that are going to help you after Victory. Engineered air... to air condi- 
tion, heat, ventilate, convey, control dust and fumes, or burn fuel more 


economically . . . will. make the dif- 
ference between profit and loss for 
many a post-war venture. Sturtevant 
is ready to work with you or your 
planning committee to start solving 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park * Boston 36, Mass. 
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International 
Bimelech 


International 


Alsab 


SPORTS 


Handles for Hosses 


A stranger asked one of the stable- 
hands: “Who’s that good-looking colt 
by?” The boy scratched his head: “Any- 
time I see him, he’s mostly by hisself.” 
When the colt was christened, he became 
By Hisself. 

The naming of horses is not normally 
so happily haphazard. Each year when 
yearlings become two-year-olds (tradi- 
tionally on Jan. 1), hoss handles must be 
given them before they can go to the 

ost. By March 1, the labels must be 
egally registered with the Jockey Club, 
ing authority of the turf. Thereafter 
fines apply. The rules are simple: (1) 
no more than fourteen spaces to the 
name; (2) no repeating of famous names; 
(3) well-known human beings must give 
permission for use of their names; and 
(4) bad taste and notorious persons as 
namesakes are disallowed. 

Within such simple limits, many a 
fancy name has gone to a fancy horse. 
J. Cal Milam asked his wife to name a 
colt “who’s going to run every horse into 
the ground.” Mrs. Milam obliged with 
Exterminator, and “Old Bones,” Kentucky 
Derby winner in 1918, did run his com- 
petitors into the sod. During the last war, 
Samuel D. Riddle bought a yearling for 
$5,000 and named him Man o’ War. 
“Big Red” won 20 of his 21 races, and 
lost only to the neatly titled colt, Upset. 

War Admiral is son of Man o’ War. 
Seabiscuit’s pappy is Hard Tack. And 
Whirlaway came by his name from his 
mother, Dust Whirl. Last year’s three- 
year-old champion, Count Fleet (by 
Reigh Count out of Quickly), was bap- 
tized by Mrs. John D. Hertz (her racing 
colors are the yellow and black of the 
Hertz taxicab fleet). George Widener has 
a 1944 Kentucky Derby hopeful in 
his Platter, by Pilate-Let’s Dine. 


Names to Parlay With: As Fred Klees, 
registrar of the Jockey Club, perused the 
latest name registrations of two-year-olds 
last week, NEWSWEEK peered over his 
shoulder at the current crop: Camouflage, 
by Rhodes Scholar-Deception; Produc- 
tion, by War Craft-Pretty Busy; Service 
Ribbon, by Case Ace-War Regalia; Fran- 





Wide World 
Whirlaway 


International 


Shut Out 


chise, by Constitution-Zee Ballot, and 
Sea Virgin, by Seabiscuit-Virginia 2nd. 
(Horses carrying numeral tails are im- 
ports which have been registered at 
ma of origin by a name already in use 

ere. Thus, Bing Crosby, who with 
Lin C. Howard runs the Binglin Stables, 
named two Argentine nags Don Bingo I 
and Don Bingo II.) 

A series of similar labels is the most 
confusing (and unpopular) custom to the 
nation’s railbirds. The Valdina Farms 
stable has such a policy and many of 
the bettors, in scouring the records, have 
been baffled by Valdina Orphan, Valdina 
Purge, Valdina Rogue, etc. This year, 
Ego, Oscar, and Polish are added to 
the long list of Valdina horses. 

Before he entered the Navy, Alfred 
Vanderbilt, boss of the Pimlico and Bel- 
mont layouts, had gained a fine reputa- 
tion in name-calling. Some of his horses 
are Extra Base (Discovery-Baling), Late 
City (Discovery-Spot News), Sky Paint- 
ing (Dauber-Clouds), and Talent Scout 
(Discovery-Girl Scout). Mrs. Payne Whit- 
ney is also deft: Shut Out (Equipoise- 
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didn’t call a 


Safe! Bill Klem, who 
wrong one in 36 years of big-league 
umpiring, last week in Miami Beach 
predicted that baseball, despite play- 
er losses, will see a boom this year. 
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International 


Count Fleet Seabiscuit 


Goose Egg), and Hash (Questionnaire- 
Delicacy). Col. John Hay Whitney’s Hit 
(The Porter-Curtain Call) was also 
named by Mrs. Whitney, Jock’s mother. 


Ready-Made Monikers: Where do 
even older names come from? That's 
easy. There’s Snort (Grog-Breakfast 
Time), Busy Bee (Haste-Honey Comb), 
Do-Reigh-Me (Reigh Count-Kindergar- 
ten), Hydrant (Bull Dog-Fire Lass), 
Four Fingers (Grog-Ample Lady), Uban- 
gi (a black filly by Flying Ebony-Black 
Mammy), and Broad Grin (The Porter- 
Delight). Ogle is a daughter of Sly 
Glance, and Damaged Goods got her 
pane from a scorched rump in a stable 

e. 

Celebrities have seen their names on 
tout sheets as monikers of such equines 
as Sarazen, Clyde Van Dusen, Billy Rolfe, 
Joseph Calleia, and even John Q. Public. 
Henry Lustig of the Longchamps Stable 
admires sports writers, so he has a three- 
year-old named Grant Rice and a two- 
year-old Bill Corum. Mrs. Al Sabath 
named her most famous horse, Alsab, for 
her husband. Col. E. R. Bradley’s horses 
begin with a “B”; his four Kentucky 
Derby winners were Broker’s Tip, Burgoo 
King, Bubbling Over, and Behave Your- 
self. The biblical Abimelech was sug- 
gested for one of Bradley’s colts. The 
Colonel accepted it as Bimelech. 

But Hal Price Headley had the sim- 
plest method. Seeking a name for his fa- 
mous Menow he found he had titled 
horses after everyone else in the family. 
So he said: “Me now.” The get of Menow 
have opened a new chapter of names: 
Askmenow, a brown Headley filly out of 
Conclave, and Ringmenow, a Menow- 
Paradox colt owned by Gustave Ring. 


Babe Out of the Woods 


Babe Didrikson, best all-around woman 
athlete so far and wife of the wrestler 
George Zaharias, was reinstated as a golf- 
ing amateur last week. She also revealed 
that she has been studying racquet cues 
under Eleanor Tennant, Alice Marble’s 
coach. The Olympic track-and-field star's 
new goal: national championships in both 
golf and tennis. 

“Of course, I’m far from a finished 
player yet,” she admitted, “but if prac 
tice makes perfect, brother, some day 
I'll be there.” 





On April 18th, 1942, the first install- 
ment of a vengeance-debt was paid, 
American bombers blasted Tokyo. 


To bring you the story dehind the 
story of this memorable event, Warner 
Bros. went not to the skies, but under the 
sea—to tell a story heroic beyond belief! 


For ‘DESTINATION TOKYO?’ is the 
all-exciting adventure of the U: S. Sub. 
marine Copperfin, her skipper and her 
crew ... whose almost incredible daring 
played so vital a part in the action. 

= ‘DESTINATION TOKYO?’ is superb 

other. entertainment... a magnificent picture. 
; ae It is also an adventure in ‘applied 

re do Americanism’. 

That's . od 

= ; ek | ; For like Warner Bros.’ ‘Casablanca’ 

ergar- pease | and ‘Air Force’. . . ‘Mission to Moscow’ 

Lass), f x q and ‘Action in the North Atlantic’... 

Uban- aie. ‘This Is The Army’, ‘Watch on the 


-Black Rhine’ and ‘Princess O’Rourke’. . . 
orter- 


f Sl : So a ‘DESTINATION TOKYO?’ breathes with 
rt her b: ail the living, invincible spirit of a free 
stable @ people. Be sure to see it. 
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Phares heen a big change 


Progress is inevitable. Sports have become more skillful, 
science more exacting, industry more efficient. 

When the users of heavy-duty equipment demanded a better 
tapered roller bearing, Tyson introduced the “‘All-Rolls” design. 
This improved bearing, containing thirty per cent more rollers, 
has found wide acceptance in transportation, industry and agri- 
culture—wherever the going is tough. c 

Tyson’s extra rolls mean more than greater load-capacity. 
They give the bearing more strength and rigidity, Jonger life, 
added efficiency. . 

The big name in bearings today is... TYSON! 
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SCIENCE 
Is it Cold Enough for You? 


For five successive weeks, the United 
States Weather Bureau reports, an ab- 
normal collision between huge air masses 
has regularly repeated itself to give the 
nation weather which even the meteor- 
ologists admit is “unusual.” This is what 
has been happening: Drifting down from 
the northwest, a less-cold-than-usual 
high-pressure air body of polar origin 
collides with a relatively weak, but very 
wet, low-pressure mass in. the south or 
southeast. This interaction of dissimilar 
air causes moderate to heavy rains in the 
southeast, leaving the rest of the country 
dry. Ordinarily, a winter high-pressure 
area makes Americans’ teeth chatter. But 
the current type, although chilling the 
east, southeast, and south, is peculiar in 
that it brings higher-than-normal tem- 
peratures to the north central and north- 
western states. ; : 

The unseasonable warmth in the mid- 
west and northwest has made it possible 
for livestock to graze virtually all the 
time, effecting large savings in feed. On 
the other hand, the lack of a good snow, 
cover has left the winter wheat crop ex- 
tremely vulnerable to the next invasion 
of a polar mass of normal frigidity. The 
abnormally low temperatures in the 
south, moreover, have destroyed certain 
vegetable crops in southernmost Texas. 





Marsh Gas on Titan 


In 1655 a Dutchman, Huygens, dis- 
covered Titan, a satellite of the planet 
Saturn about the size of the earth’s moon. 
It has taken 289 years and the work of 
another Dutchman, Prof. G. P. Kuiper, to 
prove that Titan had atmosphere. Last 
week, Professor Kuiper, who came to this 
country in 1933 and is associated with 
McDonald Observatory atop 6791-foot 
Mount Locke, Texas, reported that he had 
deduced its composition: a poisonous mix- 
ture of methane, or marsh gas, and per- 
haps some ammonia. It was already known 
that eight planets have atmosphere, but 
Titan is the only moon or the solar sys- 
tem’s 30 which is known to have one. 


Fighting Floods With Fire 


Theodore P. Lukens didn’t live to know 
that the letters he wrote in 1890 while 
mayor of Pasadena, Calif., would presage 
action that now promises to save South- 
ern California from disastrous floods. 


. Worried by bald spots on the nearby 
; mountains, the energetic mayor wrote to 
_ similarly arid foreign countries, hoping 
: to learn of some tree that would survive 


a 
F 


the long dry season. To his amazement, 
forestry authorities of South Africa and 
Australia replied that they had solved 
their problems by importing the seed of a 
tough pine which grew near San Bernar- 
dino, in Lukens’s own back yard. 
Early attempts to grow the trees (sci- 
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Los Angeles Times 
Hartranft and McGroarty had great 
plans for: the knob-cone pine 


entifically, Pinus Attenuata or Pinus Tu- 
berculata; popularly, the knob-cone or 
fire-cone pine) failed until it was discov- 
ered that they wouldn’t propagate well 
unless they caught fire—then they rose 
phoenix-like from their own ashes. Iron 
hard, the cones might cling to the tree 
for as long as 200 years, but when the 
tree burned they exploded their myriad 
seeds among the hot ashes; there the lye 
helped them to germinate and take root. 
Small groves of the trees thus had become 
veritable forests in the wake of. forest 
fires, and the species could not even be 
erased by the lumberman’s ax: The hard 
cones around which the wood of the tree 
frequently grew would tear the teeth 

m a mill saw. 

Others besides Lukens eventually saw 
in the Pinus Attentuata the most practi- 
cal answer to the linked problems of for- 
est fires, erosion, and floods. Advocates of 
the project included John Muir, the nat- 
uralist; Harry Chandler, former publisher 
and now a director of The Los Angeles 
Times; former Congressman John Steven 
McGroarty, and M. V. Hartranft, South- 
em California member of the California 
forestry board. Until recently the plan to 
sow the seed ahead or behind fires had 
been opposed by forestry officials. It was 
the oalie to encourage the growth of 
such natural cover as sagebrush and 
scrub oak, and, after a fire, to plant an- 
nuals like mustard in order to prevent 
erosion, 

This policy, Hartranft contends, has 
threatened to clog Southern California’s 
reservoirs and flood-control basins with 
debris because such vegetation isn’t 
strong enough to make a good watershed. 
When the fire-cone exponent predicted 
the policy would certainly cause disas- 
trous floods in years to come and charged 
that “a colossal crime has been commit- 
ted against the civilization we are strug- 





CIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


It’s for the squadron’s third anniversary dinner 
...1 didn’t have any candles!’ 


Tue ARMED SERVICES get first call on 
the supply of “Eveready” flashlight bat- paeae GATTERIGS BAST 


teries. Then come essential war industries. LONGER... Look for 
etkeas the date line => 
There are very few left over for civilian 


use, so please don’t blame your dealer! 


No one else can give the pint of blood you owe 
the Red Cross—if you live in or near one of the 
35 Blood Donor Center Cities, call Red Cross for 
an appointment today! The werd “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 
' PEALS) $ SSE Smee LES) of National Carbon Company, Ine. 
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gling to build up in this arid land, a land 
gigantic erosion,” action was inevita- 

e. 
At the close of the year it came: 

‘ Meeting in Los Angeles, the state forestry 
board officially launched a sweeping 
Southern California fire-cone reforesta- 
tion program. As a starter, the board or- 
dered a carload of the knob cones be 
gathered in northern forests and distrib- 
uted among forest firefighting stations 
throughout the south. Moreover, county 
rangers were instructed to place bags of 
cones in every firefighting vehicle. 





MOVIES 


Delinquency With Sugar 


In recent shorts, both RKO-Pathe and 
the March of Time gave careful consid- 
eration to the increasingly serious prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency in wartime. 





. But Monogram is the first studio to reach 


the screen with a feature-length treat- 
ment of a ticklish subject. “Where Are 
Your Children?” is commendable for its 
sincerity in attempting to diagnose a na- 
tionwide distress and to prescribe a cure. 


Hair-pulling Hollywood juveniles dramatized a problem 


When a fire breaks out, the cones now 
will be scattered ahead of the flames, and 
Hartranft has assured his colleagues that 
dozens of flood-preventing fire-cone for- 
ests will sprout in 1944. He envisions a 
national fire-cone reforestation movement. 
@ Something happened last week, NEws- 
WEEK learned, that would have over- 
joyed the 1890 letter writer: The nation’s 
No. 1 tree fancier, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, asked the California forestry 
board to ship 100 small potted firecone 
trees and seed for experiments to his 
Hyde Park nursery in April. To informed 
conservationists this meant that if the 
fire-cones thrive in the relatively humid 
climate of Hyde Park a new and revolu- 
tionary national reforestation project will 


be launched. 





Unfortunately, the diagnosis is ele- 
mentary, and the plot considered neces- 
sary to sugar-coat a bitter pill makes 
“Where Are Your Children?” a little dif- 
ficult to swallow. In its better moments, 
however, the film is helped by the 
straightforward performances of Jackie 
Cooper as a rich boy in a small city, Gale 
Storm as a bewildered young waitress 
who steps out in bad company, and Pa- 
tricia Morison as a juvenile probation of- 
ficer who makes a lot of sense at her job. 


The Miracle of Preston Sturges 


That “The Miracle of Morgan’s Creek” 
isn’t in a class with Preston Sturges’s 
“The Great McGinty” or “The Lady Eve” 
is disappointing without being anything 


Paramount will have to worry about. In 
common with its predecessors, the pro- 
ducer-director-writer’s latest film bears 
the unmistakable Sturges imprint, which 
includes a refreshing disregard of Holly- 
wood’s conventional ways and means. 

For the opening and closing of his 
story, Sturges recalls “The Great Mc- 
Ginty’s” Brian Donlevy and Akim Tami- 
roff for repeat performances. This time 
the Governor and the Boss are running a 
state in which the town of Morgan’s 
Creek is destined to make history, and 
for a few moments the famous pair out 
of the cinematic past (1940) interest 
themselves in the strange case of Norval 
Jones, a timid bank clerk who needs all 
the help he can get. The rest of the film 
is the improbable saga of how Norval 
puts himself behind a colossal eight ball, 
and becomes a national hero. 

Everything that happens to Norval 
(Eddie Bracken) stems from. his hopeless 
love for Trudy Kockenlocker (Betty Hut- 
ton) and his desperate desire to join the 
armed forces. Trudy, a respectable girl in 
a dizzy way, ignored civilian Norval be- 
cause she feels it her patriotic duty to go 
jitterbugging with lonesome men in uni- 
form. As a result, she wakes up one 
morning with a fuzzy head but a clear 
recollection of having married someone 
the night before. What with Kocken- 
locker pére being a suspicious parent 
and a cop to boot, Trudy and the service- 
man had given fictitious names to the 
Justice of the Peace, but she hazily recol- 
lects that the groom’s name could have 
been something like Ratsky-watsky (pro- 
nounced, with relish, as spelled). 

It should be reported at this point that 
Private Ratsky-watsky, called to the front, 
is never again seen in this film, although 
in due time Trudy is aware that a little 
Ratsky-watsky is on the way. While 
Trudy’s younger sister Emmy (Diana 
Lynn) is sympathetic and preternaturally 
bright for her age, it seems up to Norval 
to save his true love from Officer Kocken- 
locker’s wrath. But by the time Norval 
has done his noble best, only a miracle 
can save him from spending the next 
several hundred years in jail. As the title 
implies, the miracle is not wanting, but 
fairness requires secrecy as to the details, 
beyond a hint that the Canadian Govern- 
ment and Pappa Dionne may feel a trifle 
miffed. 

. Considering the intimate nature of the 
“Miracle” and the casual by-passing of 
a slight. case of bigamy, this may be 
dubious material for farcical treatment. 
However, Sturges’s flippant satire and 
unashamed slapstick, and his trick of 
making even bit players stand out as 
engaging characters compensate for the 
story's basic deficiencies. For the record, 
Eddie Bracken makes the most of his 
best screen role to date, and Betty Hut- 
ton, who is excused from acting up as 
the Blonde Bombshell, shows consider- 
able promise in her first straight comedy 
characterization. 





MIRACLE...IN TEXAS! 


Ys, out in Texas we have been teaching 
petroleum to bounce... 


Thousands of tons of synthetic rubber, made 
possible by the magic of petroleum chemistry, 
are now pouring forth to sustain America’s 
war effort. 


The Texas Company has helped to create 

the world’s largest petroleum Butadiene plant. 

This one plant can produce enough base stock 

to make 110,000 tons of synthetic rubber. This 

is equal to one-seventh of the entire wartime 

sot : bY 4 program of synthetic rubber in the United 


oken- . 3 States. 
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maar j ; Back of this effort is a remarkable story. To 
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ecol- 4 : of which The Texas Company is proud to be 


one — got together on the problem of supply- 
" ing the essential Butadiene from which the 
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little . fy key men entirely without cost... combing the 
Vhile x industry for the newest ideas and methods, 
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cken- : this great new Butadiene supply unit. 
“ Chalk up one more victory for petroleum 
pr ---a victory in which The Texas Company is 
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MEDICINE 


Washing With One Hand 


If you had only one arm, how would 
you wash your hand? Dr. John R. Bray- 
ton of Indianapolis solved this perplex- 
ing problem for one of his patients by 
devising a simple and inexpensive de- 
vice: It consists of a small scrub brush 
equipped with vacuum cups, which is 
carried in the pocket and stuck on the 
washbasin. Last week, in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Dr. 
Brayton expressed the hope that his in- 
vention would be a boon to incapacitated 
soldiers. 








Suspicion, Fahrenheit 
Doctors divide their patients into two 
classes: the thermometer ostriches and 
the thermometer peepers. The ostriches 
are persons who don't want to know if 
their temperatures soar; the peepers are 
those who will stop at nothing in order to 
see the bad news with their own eyes. 
Last week a story related by Gen: Dwight 
D. Eisenhower classified both President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 


as chronic rs. 

At Marrakech, Maragsa, the general re- 
called for London reporters, Lord Moran, 
Mr. Churchill’s chief physician, objected 
that whenever he approached the Prime 
Minister’s bedside to read the thermom- 
eter the patient beat him to the draw by 
quickly pulling it out and announcing the 
degree of fever himself. “I always do 
that,” the British leader confided. “I 
believe these doctors are trying to keep 
me in bed.” 

General Eisenhower told the story to 
President Roosevelt as a further example 
of the Prime Minister’s self-reliance. “Oh, 
that’s nothing new!” Mr. Roosevelt re- 
torted. “I’ve been doing that for years; I 
don’t trust those fellows, either.” 


Penicillin-Plus for Hearts 


Penicillin has scored a new victory. 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association reported last fortnight that 
fous physicians at the Jewish Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., had used the drug suc- 
cessfully in treating bacterial endocardi- 
tis. This heart disease is so malignant 
that, in 1981, a Harvard medical student 
who recognized himself as its victim 


prophesied with grim accuracy: “I shall 


be dead in six months.” 

Past attempts at cure had failed be- 
cause in this form of heart infection the 
germs take root on the heart wall, where 
direct treatment is impossible. Then they 
do more: They set up an irritation which 
makes blood clots form, and the clots act 
to shield the germs from any drug in- 
jected into the patient’s blood. 

The new treatment owes its success to 
« double-barreled attack on the organ- 
isms. Instead of putting the whole burden 
on penicillin, a potent clot dissolver called 


heparin is combined with the wonder 
mold. As heparin breaks down the germ- 
sheltering clots, the exposed microbes 
fall easy prey to penicillin. To date this 
method has been used in seven hitherto 
hopeless cases at the Brooklyn hospital. 


_ The result: seven recoveries. 


@ Four years ago, as Dr. R. A. Waud, 
pharmacologist at the University of 
Western Ontario, Canada, was walking 
through a cemetery near the Ontario 
town of London, he age some Osage 
oranges, more popularly known as “hedge 
apples.” The: scientist, too well informed 
to eat the emerald-hued, orange-shaped 
fruit (it has a nauseating taste), squeezed 
out the milklike juice and found that by 
using acetone he could extract a gluco- 
side-type drug, related chemically to 
drugs employed as heart stimulators. 


Last week, the University of Western . 


Ontario announced that subsequent ex- 
perimentation with the hedge-apple ex- 
tract had shown it to possess remarkable 
powers in the treatment of heart col- 
lapse: It restored and strengthened nor- 
mal heart action without ing up 
the pulse; also, only tired hearts were 
stimulated; normal hearts were left un- 
affected. 


Cold Comfort 


“The evidence against the value of 
such vaccines [vaccines taken by mouth 
for the common cold] is overwhelming 
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. . . Consequently, individual physicians 
and firms who . . . lend themselves to 
wholesale uncontrolled distribution of 
such preparations are perpetrating an un- 
warranted commercial assault on the pub- 
lic pocketbooks.” In striking out last week 
at the “irresponsibility” of some phar- 
maceutical dealers, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association explained 
it had been deluged with complaints that 
prescription and sale of the much-de- 
bated vaccines was increasing tremen- 
dously. 


Hee-Haw Sick Call 


“A mule, it seems, loves to have its 
ears bitten—not too hard, but just hard 
enough so that he can feel it,” Thomas 
R. Henry, Washington Star correspond- 
ent, reported last week from the Fifth 
Army front in Italy. Visiting a mule 
field hospital, Henry was not surprised to 
find Maj. John Wirtz of Oklahoma op- 
erating on a mule’s foot. What did sur- 
_ the science writer (no farmer) was 

is: 

“A soldier [a mule nurse] stood at the 
animal’s head with one of its ears be- 
tween his [the soldier’s] teeth. Every 
time it got restive from the probes of 
Major Wirtz’s lancet and started to kick 
. ... the soldier could quiet it by gently 
biting the ear. 

“Some major operations have been per- 
formed with amazing results. A mule 
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ies stainless steel BEAD CHAINS for holding identification 
tags, are now Government Issue to the WACS as well as to the men in 
the Army who go overseas. BEAD CHAIN is flexible and kinkless. 
Made of stainless steel, it is non-corrosive. It will not chafe and is 
practically indestructible, 


The stainless steel for these tag chains came from frozen stocks 
originally intended for non-essential uses. In successfully forming 
this hard-to-handle steel into BEAD CHAIN, a better product was 
produced from idle raw material and with a considerable saving to 
our Government, 

You find BEAD CHAIN in tanks and planes and fighting ships. 
It’s a peacetime product doing a 100% wartime job. 


BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 


MULTI-SWAGE is the most economical method of producing small 
metal parts to close tolerances without waste. Most electronic tube 
contacts today are made by MULTI-SWAGE. Our Research and- 
Development Division will help in the engineering of post-war products. 






BUY MORE (READ CHAIN. WAR BONDS 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE & STATE STREETS, BRIOGEPORT 5, CONN. 
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with a piece of shrapnel through one of 
its lungs was back in service as a pack 
animal in a couple of weeks. Some come 
out of the mountains with four or five 
bloody shrapnel wounds in the legs, 
Many have serious cases of pneumonia, 

“Just as in the case of humans, the 
sulfa drugs have been miracle workers . , , 
but the major factor is good nursing 
. . - Mule sick call in the hospital barn. 
yard is a fascinating sight. The animals 
are paraded before the doctor, who 
watches them with a practiced eye. 
‘They tell me what is wrong with them, 
he says, ‘and, unlike soldiers, they never 
lie about it’.” 





BOOKS 


Guei-Guei on Madame Chiang 


The Polish-born Ilona Ralf Sues tired 
of the incompetent goings-on at Geneva, 
where she worked in the Anti-Opium In- 
formation Bureau. So she packed her 
typewriter and her cat and went to China 
in 1936 as a free-lance writer. For the 
next several years she had a wonderful 
time, dining on shark’s fins with the . a 
and mighty and gobbling sludgy millet 
with the dreadful poor. 

In the course of her adventures, which 
she rattles off at a lively pace in “Shark’s 
Fins and Millet,” she met everyone, from 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek and her fabulous 
adviser W. H. Donald, to the fighting 
soldiers of the Eighth Route Army of 
Communist guerrilla fighters. In a burst 
of enthusiasm Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
hired her to handle China's propaganda. 
Miss Sues made the mistake of mention- 
ing Madame’s name at a party and was 
promptly fired. 

Sometimes this book sounds as if it 
had been dictated by Guei-Guei the cat 
(Guei-Guei was definitely perched on 
Miss Sues’s desk when she wrote about 
Madame.) At others it has a biting sharp- 
ness, a pleasing change from the ponder- 
osity of most tomes about China. 

Her portrait is one of the least flatter- 
ing ever drawn of Madame, whom she 
admires for her fighting qualities and 
little else. She says: “Madame Chiang 
knew as much of democracy as she could 
see looking out the windows of Wellesley 
College. On her return home the young 
graduate had been shocked by the ‘back- 
wardness’ of her countrymen as com- 
pared with Western civilization symbol- 
ized by flush toilets, clean fingernails, 
decent table manners, and careful groom- 
ing. She shrank from the poverty and 
filth of the Chinese populace then, and 





she never overcame her feeling.” 


The Sisters: Miss Sues quotes a saying 
of the Chinese masses who, she says, 
have thus summed up the three Soong 
sisters, Ai-ling (Mme. H. H. Kung), 
iy ting (Mme. Sun Yat-sen), and 
May-ling (Mme. Chiang Kai-shek) : “One 


loves money, one loves China, and one 
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loves glory.” In that order. Mme. Sun, 
she finds, is “a patient revolutionary” 
and “an elightened democrat.” Of Mme. 
Chiang she gives a startlingly different 
picture: 

She is “ambitious, temperamental, sub- 
tle, believes in building [the new China] 
from the top downwards .. . She is a 
passionate reformer, ready to brush away 
any obstacle standing between her and 
her goal . . . She does not identify herself 
with any party; she is a sparkling political 
cocktail—radical by nature, Christian by 
education, capitalist by circumstances, 
pseudo-democrat by conviction, and 
temperamentally a dictator. 

“Democracy to her is not an inalien- 
able right of the people, but a candy 
which the government may in time dole 
out as a reward for good behavior. When 
Wendell Willkie said, on his return from 
Chungking, “You cannot present democ- 
racy to China on a silver platter on 
Tuesday,’ I thought I heard Madame’s 
voice.” (SHARK’s Fins AND MILLET. By 
Ilona Ralf Sues. 831 pages. Little, Brown. 
$3.) 





Face in the Barroom Mirror 


“The Lost Weekend” by Charles Jack- 
son is probably the only novel ever de- 
voted exclusively to the thoughts and ac- 
tions of a man on a five-day binge. As an 
almost scientific study of what it is like 
to be drunk for that length of time, the 
book will shock habitual drinkers and 
gratify the members of the WCTU. For 
during his five-day spree, Don Birnum, 
the hero, sinks to the depths prophesied 
by teetotaler ministers and commits al- 
most every crime ever accredited to the 
Demon Rum. 

As a novel, the book interests at first 
because of the vividness of the drunk’s 
sensations—the drinks sliding down his 
throat, the feeling of relaxation followed 
by heightened imagination and ego, the 
loss of responsibility, the slow, inevitable 
envelopment in drunkenness, the panic 
on waking and finding the bottle empty. 
Later as Birnum stands in innumerable 
bars, watching his reflection in various 
mirrors, he recalls distorted bits of his 
past life. They fit together with horrible 
clarity—branding him from childhood as 
a neurotic whose eccentricities have run 
the gamut of a psychiatrist’s list. As he 
drifts farther and farther downward from 
all normal standards, one reads on just 
to see what will happen to him—to see if 
the psychologist was right when he said 
the difference between a drug addict and 
an alcoholic was that a drug addict 
would commit any crime for dope while 
an alcoholic would commit any crime for 
whisky except murder. 

Finally the five days are over. Don re- 
members little about his night in the al- 
coholic ward of a city hospital, his crazed 
trek of 180 blocks trying to pawn a type- 
writer on Yom Kippur in order to buy 
more liquor, his degrading attempt to 
steal a woman’s pocketbook, and_ his 








PACKAGED 
TREES! 


Today, trees are packaged like flour or coffee. 
Just as the miller takes wheat, transforms the nu- 
tritive parts into flour, then packages it for con- 
venient use, so Insulite takes trees, reduces them 
to their basic structural qualities and then pack- 
ages them for building use throughout the world. 

Trees are reduced to wood fibres—the sturdy 
sinews of the trees. The fibres are then interlaced 
and bonded together so that they form an insu- 
lating board—Insulite—stronger than wood it- 
self. In fact, Insulite has a bracing strength four 
times that of ordinary wood sheathing, horizon- 
tally applied. 

Insulite is also effective insulation—it insulates 
as it builds. Insulite boards cover a large area in 
one application, giving weather-tight, wind- 
proofed, moisture-proofed walls. And—Insulite 
is forever protected against rot, mould, fungi 
and termites. Whatever you build, investigate 
Insulite first. Don’t build for tomorrow with 
yesterday’s materials! 





REFORESTATION 


Selective cutting and _ re- 
forestation of trees is a con- 
structive plan to conserve our 
forests. This has always been 
a basic part of Insulite’s plan- 











Because itinsulatesasit builds, 
Insulite has been used widely 
for building hutments in the 
colder climates. Many a serv- 
ice man is warm and comfort- 
able today, thanks to Insulite’s 
high insulation efficiency. 





In houses, too, Insulite has 
many advantages. Perhaps 
its outstanding advantage is 
this: because it insulates as it 
builds, serving two purposes, 
homes constructed with Insu- 
lite are effectively protected 
against extremes of tempera- 
ture without the use of extra 
materials, 





INSULITE, Division of Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Words alone cannot describe the true excellence 
of Teacher’s Scotch. But a single sip will show 
you at once the reason for its superiority... 


TEACHER 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


Sorry you can’t buy that Hamilton 


Watch today. Hamilton is making pre- 
cision timepieces for Uncle Sam only 
now. But, when American watches can 
again be made, Hamilton will once 
more make America’s preferred gift 
watch—a watch worth waiting for. 
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ghoulish hallucinations. He sleeps be. : 


cause he knows that he is coming out of ©; 


his bender and has six bottles hidden 
around the house. But the spectacle of g 
soul losing all human dignity, which “The 
Lost Weekend” presents, leaves the read. 
er with a good case of D.T.’s. (THE Losr 
WeeEkenD. By Charles Jackson. 244 
pages. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50.) 


Creatures of Blood and Dirt 


Short, rotund, and sparkling-eyed, Kon. 
rad Heiden has had his troubles with the 
Nazis. Now he is having his revenge, 
Gifted with a brilliant if somewhat un 
stoppered pen, this one-time German re. 
porter and editor has spent the past three 
years in this country writing a devastating 





: . European 
Chief Storm Trooper Réhm getting 
something over to the Bolivian envoy ... 


biography of civilization’s arch-enemy, 
Adolf Hitler. ~ 

By the time Heiden, with Teutonic 
thoroughness, had finished 774 closely 
packed pages, he had brought the sub- 
ject of his scorn and hatred only to the 
infamous blood purge of 1934. He 
thought that was a good place to stop, 
because “by that time, the pattern was 
set and the weapon forged. Having er- 
slaved his own people, Hitler was ready 
to use the techniques he had learned . .. 
to enslave the continent. The shots in the 
Stadelheim Prison were the first shots of 
the Second World War.” 

“Der Fihrer,” a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, is more than a biography 
(Heiden has already written that) o 
Adolf Hitler: it is also an analysis of his 
techniques and a study of the associates 
who made his bloody rise to power pos 
sible. Grisly portraits of the despicable 
Réhm, the cowardly Hess, the incredible 
Goebbels, the corrupt Géring, and scores 
of other lesser but equally nauseating 
figures in the great betrayal, are hung be- 


















side the masterful portrait of Hitler him- 
self. 

The outstanding merit of this book is 
its reasonable striving for objectivity; its 
greatest fault is its often tedious absorp- 
tion in detail. This latter, perhaps, is to 
he expected, since Heiden has been a 
dose observer of Hitler from the day 
when, as a student in Munich in 1920, 


he first heard der Fihrer ranting in a- 


stinking beer hall. 
The Word: Biographer Heiden calls 


himself the oldest anti-Nazi in exile in 
America; he also claims to have invented 
the word Nazi, a derisive Bavarian slang 
word meaning simpleton, which he used 
as a reporter for The Frankfurter Zeitung 
in place of the word Nasos, a contraction 





Black Star 
... and Hitler, at whose hands Réhm 
was to die, in Landsberg Prison in 1923 


of the National Socialists Party ‘title.* 
From his long background, aided by the 
great collection of documents pertaining 
t modern European history in the Hoover 
Library at Stanford University, Calif., he 
has been able to write the most intimate 
story of Hitler and the rise of his party 


-yet offered the American public. 


Much of the story is, of course, fa- 
miliar, Heiden’s study of Hitler’s incestu- 
ous genealogy (there is evidence that 
his father and mother were uncle and 
niece); his disproval of the myth that 
Hitler, himself, was ever called Schickl- 
gruber; his recital of Hitler’s days as 
student, “artist,” soldier, and bum have 
already had wide circulation. But Hei- 
den refrains from drawing a caricature: 
the time is past for making fun. 

The newest and perhaps the most in- 
i. revelation in this book is Hei- 
den’s scholarly tracing of the ideological 
history of Nazism. He blames it all on a 
Satire against Napoleon III, written in 


*National-Sozialistische Deutsche Arbeiter Partei. 
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| this Snap-on 
TORQOMETER 


measures P-U-L-L 


In the assembly of critical precision parts, each 

stud and bolt must be “pulled down” to specified 
tension . . . tension that is correct to the exact 
inch-pound or foot-pound. “Guesswork” tight- 
ening causes mechanical distortion, friction, 
wear. Life is shortened and performance dan- 
gerously impaired. 


Snap-on TORQOMETERS solve the problems 

of precision bolt tensioning. The mechanic 

SEES the pressure as the nut is turned... 
easy as reading a watch! Inexperienced work- 
ers pull to the specified pressure every time 
— swiftly and with confidence. 


TORQOMETERS are available in a full 
range of capacities, from 150 inch-pounds 
to 2,000 foot-pounds. Immediate delivery 
on most models. Special models designed 
to meet specific requirements, 


Write for full information. 
SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 





Associated Press 


Acme 


Ancient armor inspires a coat for a modern knight of the air and a helmet with hinged ear pieces 


1864 by a French lawyer named Maurice 
Joly. Therein Joly proclaimed the coming 
of an anti-Christ who was to dominate 
the world. Joly pointed out how the anti- 
Christ would achieve his aims: “We shall 
create unrest, struggle, and hate . , . In 
our arsenal we carry boundless ambition 
... relentless hatred .. . If any state dares 
resist us; if its neighbors make common 
cause with it against us, we shall un- 
i leash a world war.” Joly called his satire, 
‘which was quickly suppressed, “A Dia- 
logue in Hell.” 
Years later it turned up in rewritten 
form in Russia, the product of a group 
of dicbolical officials who now made it 
appear as proof of a Jewish plot for 
world domination. They called it the 
“Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion.” 


The Creed: In 1917 Alfred Rosen- 
berg, studying in his room in Moscow, 
was startled when a man shuffled in and 
dropped a copy silently on the table. 
He read it and brought it to Germany. 

- In: Munich, Ernst Rohm, leader of the 
officers of the defeated German Army, 
recognized it as a guide and philosophy to 
stem the rising tide of German democ- 
racy. It was Réhm-—later murdered at 
Hitler’s hands—who saw in the sullen, 
decrepit ex-soldier Hitler the anti-Christ. 
The rest is history. 

Grim, incredible, dirty history of plots 
and counterplots, of filthy men with wild 
eyes, rising from the gutter to corrupt 
their country, to draw in men who should 
have known better, to shove a psycho- 
pathic failure to the top of the bloody 
heap. This story Heiden tells in minute 
detail, forgetting no episode however 
trivial, sparing no one however inconse- 
quential, until the corpses are piled high 
in the prison yard and Hitler is anti- 
Christ indeed. (DER FuEHRER: HITLER’s 
RIsE TO Power. By Konrad Heiden. 788 
pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3.) 





ART 
Bulletproofs and Bache 


Two art news plums turned up last 
week on an unexpected tree—the annual 
report of the president of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, William Church Os- 
borne: 





In Shiny Armor: The most intriguing 
plum concerned the present occupation 
of the Met’s department of arms and ar- 
mor: It actually is designing head and 
body armor in cooperation with Army 
Ordnance for the United States Air 
Force. The idea of using medieval-type 
armor to save bomber crews from low- 
velocity missiles originated with Brig. 
Gen. Malcolm C, Grow, an Air Force staff 
surgeon in the European theater (NEws- 
WEEK, July 5, 1948). A London factory 
which had manufactured swords and guns 
as early as 1772 turned out the first vests 
and helmets, made of overlapping 2-inch 
pieces of manganese steel. And last June 
manufacture began in this country: The 
McCord Radiator Co., Detroit, cast the 
dies; the Long Island plant of I. Miller 
& Sons, <who normally make expensive 
ladies’ shoes, assembled the pieces. 

The Metropolitan with the largest col- 
lection of arms and armor in the coun- 
try—10,000 items—came into the picture 
last August when the Army Ordnance 
Department made Stephen Grancsay, 
curator of arms and armor, an adviser 
and consultant. Working: with two Ger- 
man-born assistants behind a locked steel 
door in the Met’s small basement armory 
shop, Grancsay is improving old models 
and developing new ones, which he 
hopes will be more comfortable to wear. 
One new ome model was inspired by 
the coat of armor worn by King Henry 


VIII. Grancsay uses Swedish iron and the 


very same hand-made bellying hammers, 
planishing hammers, drawing hammers, 
shears, mallets, and anvils which were 
employed by the armorer of Napoleon 
III. “There are no better for this job,” he 
says. “Armor hasn’t changed much.” 


Glittering Gift: But the “greatest 
event” President Osborne of the Metro- 
politan had to announce was the deci- 
sion of Jules S. Bache, multimillionaire 
financier, to give the museum his superb 
art collection. Bache, 82, is head of the 
great brokerage house of the same name. 

His art collection, started about twenty 
years ago, includes 63 paintings by al- 
most all the renowned masters from the 
Renaissance through the eighteenth cen- 
tury: Bellini, Rembrandt, Raphael, Titian, 
Goya, Holbein, Gainsborough, etc. In the 
*30s Bache began to think of giving the 
pictures away. But the Met, at that time 
already saddled with several collections 
which had to be shown as a group instead 
of dispersed chronologically, had ruled 
against accepting any more such gifts. 
Instead, Bache in 1987 turned his Fifth 
Avenue home into a museum open to 


anyone who would phone for a card (he: 


and his family continued to occupy the 
top two of the six floors). 

Meantime, the Met had changed its 
mind. It had made plans for a “radical 
postwar reconstruction” of its building 
to provide parallel, contiguous galleries 
in which collections could be shown as a 
unit and yet be integrated with other gal- 
leries devoted to art of the same period. 
And as Bache, at his Palm Beach winter 
home, said last week: “After keeping a 
private museum for several years I real- 
ized there is no great future for a small 
private museum ... I felt I'd like to know 
where the collection would be 100 years 
from now.” 

For the duration it will remain at 814 
Fifth Avenue. 
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Congressman Blank Speaking— 

By last week some 100 congressmen 
had discovered how to keep themselves 
vocally before their constituents while 
staying bodily on Capitol Hill. They were 
recording their voices and mailing the 
records home to be played (free) on the 
local radio stations. 

Most of their talks are pretty much 
the same style as their newsletters (NEws- 
wEEK, Dec. 27, 1943): informal com- 
mentaries on the Washington scene, news- 
behind-the-news, and discussion of spe- 
cific bills. Technically, in order to get 
free radio time, the speeches must be non- 
political. The delicate question: When is 
a congressman’s speech nonpolitical? is 
left to the discretion of the individual 
station manager. And his mind is apt to 
be as broad as the congressman’s audience 


appeal. 

The records—about 150 a week—are 
made in the Radio Room in the southwest 
comer of the Old House Office Building. 
The two recording studios are run by 
Robert J. Coar, a graying, fortyish radio 
man who has been canning Congressional 
outpourings since the recording apparatus 
was set up eight years ago through the ef- 
forts of Sen. Arthur Capper, veteran Kan- 
sas Republican. His fee is $5 for a fifteen- 
minute transcription (as compared with 
$12.50 charged by commercial studios). 





Capper and Pepper: Senator Capper 
is Ses enthusizstic recorder. He pulls 
in fan mail up to 1,000 letters for a single 
broadcast in his home state. Capper never 
has to worry about finding an outlet—he 
owns the two stations which carry his 
speeches (WIBW, Topeka, and KCKN, 
Kansas City). Another regular broad- 
caster is Sen. Claude Pepper, Florida 
Democrat, who started talking by tran- 
scription over six_Florida stations a year 
ago. His program proved so popular that 
it is now carried ; all Florida stations 
every other week. Topics range from 
citrus fruits and poultry ceilings to the 
Teheran conference. Pepper says: “I have 
found it to be one of the most satisfactory 
things I have ever done . . . the best sub- 
stitute for personal contact.” 

Most of the messages have a rustic, 
homespun flavor. Rep. Karl Stefan, Re- 
publican from Nebraska, gives his a 
friendly, backslapping (vote-harvesting ) 
tone with sareonet greetings like: “How 
are you, Harry?” or “How's the family, 
Bill?’ Even: less formal is Democrat 
Rep. J. Hardin Peterson of Florida, who 
brings his secretary and a copy of the 
Congressional Record, but no script. He 
just thumbs through the Record, quoting 
passages at random. And the most un- 
orthodox of all, is the congressman who 
comes to a recording date early but 
unprepared, listens to a colleague's 
speech, takes notes, and a few minutes 

ter delivers a surprisingly reasonable 
csimile. 


















NAA 


Where our fighting forces go, their favor- 
ite products follow. All branches of the 
Armed Forces have their Post Exchanges, 
Ship Service Stores or Canteens, where 
the men can buy those necessities which 
make life away from home a little easier. 


For the past three years, U.S. forces here 
and abroad have been asking for and 
getting ever-increasing quantities of Men- 
nen Shave Products and Quinsana Foot 
Powder. Despite these heavy demands on 
production facilities, we have been able 
to provide our civilian customers with 
limited quantities of all products...except- 
ing Mennen Skin Bracer, which goes 
entirely to the services, mostly overseas. 


It is truly American that military authori- 


ties make available only those brands 
which the men themselves want. Thus, the 
men in service have the same "Freedom 


. of Choice” that they enjoyed at home. 


for men in service — for men at home -/ 
, ; Ma 
pm ‘ ;, 


















































































































































“Where are you 
going to store that 
machine tool?” 














Reconversion will present that prob- 
lem to many manufacturers. Some have 
warehousing facilities for storing un- 
used equipment and tools. Others will 
have to depend upon public storage 
depots. In any event protection must 
be provided against corrosion. 


NO-OX-ID Products 
Provide Complete Protection 
Machinery and parts can be coated 

with NO-OX-ID by brushing or spray- 
ing to exclude corrosive elements. Some 
consistencies dry to a wax-like finish, 
others serve as lubricating as well as 
protective coatings. 
NO-OX-IDized Wrapper... 
is a tough, durable, material impreg- 
' nated with NO-OX-ID. It conforms 
readily to irregular surfaces. Write for 
information. Dearborn Chemical Com- 
y, NO-OX-ID Division, 310 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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THE LEADER FOR 25 YEARS” 
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Politics and the National Income 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


We are now witnessing a kind of 
warming-up process in fourth-term 
politics. The formula will be simple. 
There will be no elaborate plan for 
proposed social reform. The New Deal 
label, with all its liabilities, will be 
dropped. The Win-the-War slogan 
proposed by the President will be only 
incidental. Once in the campaign, the 
Presidential supporters will interpret 


. winning the war as winning the peace, 


with full employment and with a gen- 
eral passing of the biscuits to all. Gen- 
erally, the domestic program will be 
simple. It will promise full employ- 
ment and a national income of some 
out-of-the-hat figure. 

‘The CIO and Mr. Henry Wallace 
seem to be the early birds in this polit- 
ical barnyard. Their shrill cackling al- 
ready signals the dawn. We may pass, 
for the moment, the real question 
whether their figures of national in- 
come mean anything. Surely, the 
whole concept contains a big amount 
of hokum. Economists know how unre- 
liable are such figures as an exact 
measure of national well-being. About 
all that can be said is that, in a de- 
pression, the national income figures 
as now computed are low and, in a 
period of great activity, they are high. 
But obviously this time, they will be 
used by supporters of a fourth term to 
set a goal which will make voters tin- 
gle with anticipation. 

Recently, Mr.*Wallace played the 
political Chanticleer to a sizable flock 
of CIO officials. The slogan of full em- 
ployment was tossed about with aban- 
don. To make employment full, he 
reasoned, you must put the national 
income at a high figure. The simple 
fact that employment does not come 
from income but income from employ- 
ment was glossed over. 

Mr. Wallace sets $200 billions as an 
attainable national income. In any 
event, we need an income “in excess 
of $130 billions,” he observed. This, he 
said, means $170 billions in produc- 
tion. (Incidentally, Mr. Roosevelt, in 
his budget message, suggests $125 bil- 
lions as a national income which means 
over $162 billions in production.) Wal- 
lace attacks Alfred Sloan’s goal of $100 
billions net income as not enough to 
give full employment. He implies that 
people like Mr. Sloan do not want to 
think in terms of a “maximum output 
of the best quality at the lowest. price.” 
This is, of course, absurd, for way back 


when labor was thinking in terms of 
union monopoly, it was the leaders like _ 
Mr. Sloan who introduced the idea of 
a big output of better quality at lower 
prices. That policy is exactly what 
made Mr. Sloan what he is. 

What are the facts and the common 
sense about national production and 
employment? In 1929, the highest pre- 
war figure for national income was $83 
billion, with 48 million employed and 
less than a million unemployed. In 
1939, the last normal year, national 
income was $71 billion, with 45 mil- 
lion employed and 8 to 10 million un- 
employed. In 1943, estimated income 
was $142 billion, with 54 million 
workers employed. These were, on av- 
erage. less skilled workers. 

To illustrate the inconsistency of 
Administration figures, note that three 
years ago Dr. Alvin Hansen of the 
Federal Reserve Board, high priest of 
spend-lend economists, put the post- 
war figure of national income at $100 
billions. But when a responsible busi- 
nessman seems to agree to that figure, 


_the New Deal raises the ante. 


What does this mean politically? 
Either or both of two things. The ad- 
vocates of a fourth term propose to 
set an irresponsible figure to delude 
the people this year or they are hedg- 
ing against defeat by heralding a pro- 
duction figure which cannot be reached 
under a succeeding Republican admin- 
istration in order to blast such an ad- 
ministration in 1948. 

In Mr. Wallace’s case, circumstances 
point to the latter. It may also be that 
the CIO has that in mind. Mr. Wallace 
is probably going to be dropped from 
the Democratic ticket. He has grown 
strong with the CIO. Like Mr. Roose- 
velt nine years ago, he is passing up 
farm support in return for masses of 
labor and city votes. In case of a Dem- 
ocratic defeat this year, the remaining 
Democratic strongholds will be the 
big cities and the South. Mr. Wallace, 
it should be added, has strengthened 
himself with Southern politicians by 
his speeches on railroad rates. 

Can it be that defeatism has crept 
into the CIO. Just at the moment when 
its membership is at the top and its 
coffers are bulging with money? Or is 
this the pattern of 1944 promises? Or 
is this the anticipation of inflation, in 
which case, relative values vanish en- 
tirely. 
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Will OPTI-ONICS’ project battles 
as they. are fought ? 








The commander of the future may see the complete pattern of 
attack from an OPTI-ONICS-equipped post a thousand miles from 
battle... and gauge from instantaneous visual and audio contact, 
the tactics that will win. 


Even today Opti-onic devices made by Bell & Howell are giving 
our tank gunners, airplane pilots, and naval gunners the firing accu- 
racy that wins battles. 


The expanding horizons of this combination of OPTIcs, electrONics 
and mechaniCS will bring many things to the peacetime world, 
through Bell & Howell dealers everywhere. It will bring new enter- 
tainment into your home. It will bring swift, effective education to 
your children...and faster, cheaper production to America’s industry. 


And it will perfect powerful weapons to protect the peace that 
Hela tear Opti-onics is helping win... today. 
made for our armed 


forces by Bell & Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Wash- 
HORE War Boo, __ ington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 
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“WHAT YOU SEE—YOU GET” 





Copyright 1944, Bell & Howell Company 








When the Auto Shows 


begin again 


Don’t expect to see cars-from-Mars at your first 
automobile show after victory. More likely, 
the new models will look much like the cars 
you know today. 


But do expect many things, under the more- 
or-less familiar lines of your next new car, that 
will be vastly improved ...due in part to 
the progress made in these war years by the 
chemical industry. 


Monsanto Chemistry will be better prepared 
to serve the automobile, petroleum, rubber and 
metals industries in making the great new cars 
of peace .. . because of the work it is doing in 
helping these industries make the war-winning 
products of today. 


Better cars all the way through ... count on it. 
Monsanto Chemicals and Plastics will play a big 
part in the better models you'll 
find on that better day when 
the auto shows begin again! 


Speed the day when the auto shows can 
begin again . . . Buy U. S. War Bonds 
and Stamps. 
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